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’'The Editor’s Uneasy Chair 





Streams of students were passing me, all 
going in the wrong direction. Classes that 
morning had been shortened fifteen minutes 
each to make room for an eleven o'clock con- 
vocation and I was on my way. 
It disturbed me to realize how 


Self-Inflicted 


Larceny eget 
many students were seizing 


the free period for extraneous activities and 
robbing themselves of an extraordinary ex- 
perience which I, if a student (instead of a 
professor) on this campus, would not have 
thought of missing. 

All of us rob ourselves of some of life’s 
richest values by our indolence, frivolity, and 
poor management whereby entangled in the 
lesser we miss the best. Such robbing seems 
in the case of students especially regrettable 
because the campus provides so much that one 
should not miss and also because they are 
forming their tastes and habits during their 
college years, 

To a student a college year seems a long 
time and the four years of college seem ample 
for all the things a young person may wish to 
do. He has a sense of leisure. The future and 
his place in it may be more uncertain than he 
might wish, but far enough away to be ig- 
nored at least part of the time. 

There is something, however, he should 
not forget but often does, The college years 
are precious and telling in their effect on the 
future. He is engaged in an enterprise of in- 
vestment right now, investing his time, his 
young strength, his or his parents’ money and 
hopes, his special talents and capacities, from 
which his later life may reap return or no 
return, 

How then can he thoughtlessly squander 
so much of his undergraduate opportunity ? 
How can he neglect his studies, be inattentive 
in class, borrow the learnings of others in- 
stead of doing his own, pass up the best things 
of campus while wearing himself out in idle 
and ephermeral distractions? In what we call 
cheating we all know that the cheater mainly 
cheats himself. In the academic realm does 
not all self-inflicted larceny carry its inescap- 
able penalty of self-punishment ? DMG 




















Ie ditorial— 


“Person to Person” 


j pa LINE IS DEAD, What a bleak moment 
‘we have when, in need of communication 
with another person, we find the telephone out 
ot order. How often does this sort of thing 
happen in the teaching-learning process? 

When a daydreaming student is missing 
what is going on in the classroom, the line is 
dead. When a student in the back row is un- 
able to see a demonstration 


individual apart. The physical structure of 
human beings, while of the general human 
pattern, shows surprising individual differ- 
ences, The psychological differences of indi- 
viduals have been studied and revealed by a 

whole division of psychology. 
When we treat our students as though 
they were all alike we are naive, The fact 
that we have so many of 


i “ < x rs i i se, P . . > rOovi S fF a Spe- 
oI the blackboard if in use This Very Diversity them provides only a spe 
the line is dead, When a cious excuse, Actually the 
student is unable to hear Since no lecture con- individuality of our stu- 

ihiew Gat te eabd. te cerned with any aspect of Aisha te eS liebe a 
something that is said, by chedin, 4 comin sb ents is our primary con- 
either the teacher or an- out using the word ‘chal- cern. To the extent that we 


other student speaking in- 
adequately or inaudibly, the 
line is dead. When a teacher 
by thoughtlessness or in 
sarcasm arouses anger or 
hurt or any distracting emo- 
tion on the part of students, 


lenge,’ I would be derelict to 
my duty if I failed to point 
out that this very diversity 
in your students is a chal- 
lenge to your capacity as 
teachers, Certainly, from my 
own experience I can assure 
you that it contributes to 
the enduring fascination of 


ignore it our classroom will 
be full of dead lines, 
Individualization in 
teaching is not easy but it is 
necessary. The individual 
student must be reached. 
He must be challenged. 








the line is dead. When the 


: ee teaching.” 
teacher, himself distraught, 


fatigued, or demoralized, 
lacks warmth and enthus- Teachers 


iasm for the topic of the 
day, the lines of communi- 
cation might as well be 
dead. When students them- 
selves appear apathetic or hostile, they may 
cut the wires along which the teacher might 
challenge or inspire them, 

Too often we think of communication 
in the classroom as a general problem. 
Human beings do have much in common. 
They are structured in a common pattern 
and function physiologically, psychologically, 
and sociologically in ways which we lump 
together and describe as human characteris- 
tics. Our great pedagogical error is in think- 
ing that we can teach in these general terms. 

Even more striking than commonality is 
individuality, Nature produces genera and 
species but its greatest concern seems to be 
to produce individuals each uniquely differ- 
ent. No two snowflakes are alike. Among all 
the multitudes of organic specimens of every 
breed uniqueness in some measure sets every 


Editor 


Witi1am H, WEston 
n A Handbook for College 


Bernice Brown Cronkhite, 


Harvard University Press 
1950, Page 60. 


Only when he is involved 
and challenged can we truly 
say that we have taught. 

Many procedures 
known and in use for indi- 
vidualizing college and uni- 
versity teaching. These could 
be known and used much 
more extensively, New and more effective 
procedures are needed, 

The whole matter of individualization of 
teaching can be briefly stated. Whenever col- 
lege and university professors become really 
convinced that teaching must be individual- 
ized, adequate ways will be devised, tested, 
and adopted. The profession is intelligent, 
resourceful, and dedicated. It does not fear 
hard tasks. It will find the way when it has 
the will. 

The telephone directory says: “Person- 
to-person rates are higher than station to 
station, Charging begins when the called 
person or extension answers.” Paraphrasing 
this we have something to ponder : “Person- 
to-person teaching is harder than teacher-to- 
class. Teaching begins when the called per- 
son responds.” DMG 
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Some Expendable Shibboleths 


The Vice President of the 
Fund for the Advancement of 
Education at the 52nd Annual 
Governor's Conference gave a 
memorable address “Educa- 
Reappraisal” which 
was later published in the 
Saturday Review, By permis- 
sion of the publisher of Satur- 
day Review and with the approval of the 
author, a portion of the address is here presented. 
The author (B.A., North Central College; M.A., 
Maine; Ph.D., Minnesota) has been Vice Presi- 
dent of Stanford University, was first president of 
the State University of New York, has been a 
national contributor and leader in education for 
three decades, member and consultant of many 
commissions, author or co-author of numerous 
books and studies and psychological and achieve- 
ment tests, and has received many honorary de- 
grees and other distinguished recognition. 


By ALVIN C. EURICH 


_ so much in education depends upon 
it, the first shibboleth that requires critical 
examination is the fixed teacher-student 
Our state budgets for education are usually based 
on the number of students, and this, in turn, 
automatically fixes the number of teachers needed. 
The teacher-student ratio determines the 
number of classrooms required and forms the 
basis of our school construction. It is usually 
assumed that the all-important ratio must be 
maintained at any cost: 1 to 30 at the elementary 
level, 1 to 25 for high schools, and 1 to 13 for 
colleges. Yet a half-century of experimental work 
does not support this fixation in American edu- 
cation. In fact, research places the burden of 
proof on the proponents of small classes. Students 
do as well on examinations, and in many cases 
better, if taught in larger classes by superior 
teachers. 

It should be self-evident, therefore, that the 
quality of the teacher is the paramount considera- 
tion, but in our preoccupation with numbers we 
have failed to notice the obvious. It is hard to 


tion: a 





ratio. 


also 


imagine anything more stultifying than a_ bad 
teacher in a small class. Our ideal of education 
has long been Mark Hopkins on one end of the 
log and a student on the other. But what Presi- 


dent James Garfield actually said was: “If I could 
be taken back into boyhood days and had all the 
libraries and apparatus of a university with ordi- 
nary routine professors offered me on the one 
hand and on the other a great, luminous, rich- 
souled man, such as Dr. Hopkins was twenty 
years ago, in a tent in the woods alone, I should 
say give me Dr. Hopkins for my college course 
than 
professors.” 

Teachers differ, and it has been repeatedly 
demonstrated that better instruction results when 
the teacher is given an opportunity to use his 
special talents more widely than he can in the 
conventional classroom of stipulated size. Efforts 


rather any university with only routine 


to. utilize teachers more effectively have led to 
greater flexibility in class size, to the use of teach- 
ers’ assistants, to team teaching, to the use of 
television, motion pictures, and even teaching 
machines. 

In citing some examples, I want it clearly 
understood that I am not advocating that tele- 
vision, or any other gadget or device, replace the 
teacher. Nothing can be further from my inten- 
tion. But I am concerned with the basic principle 
involved here, which is simply this: any device 
or arrangement that helps to communicate to the 
student effectively should be used. This neces- 
sitates new and different ways of using the talents 
of individuals. 

The invention of printing 
change in teaching technique; the development 
of laboratory methods brought about a revolu- 
tion in the teaching of science. These changes 


necessitated a 


were not easy to make. It took several generations 
to learn how to use the printed book. The Dart- 
mouth library, for example, in its early days was 
open for only one hour every two weeks, and 
only five students were admitted at a time. Fresh- 
men were allowed to have one book, sophomores 
and juniors two, and seniors three. 

Similarly, it was many years after the labora- 
tory had proved its value to men of science that 
it was permitted within the hallowed walls of 
educational institutions. Laboratory work was 
first confined to the professor’s demonstration of 
experiments to his class, and even this was con- 
sidered revolutionary at Yale in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Professor Benjamin Silli- 
man, about 1803, performed many such experi- 
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SOME EXPENDABLE SHIBBOLETHS 


ments outside the regular curriculum, and it was 
a student of his who went to Rensselaer and 
inaugurated one of the first laboratories in which 
students themselves performed experiments as 
part of the learning process. And yet books, li- 
braries, and laboratories, which in their days were 
considered revolutionary, are today considered 
indispensable. 

Remembering this natural resistance to change, 
let us consider the introduction of television into 
education. Its spread has been most remarkable: 
eight or ten years ago there were a few small 
isolated demonstrations; to date, more than 30,000 
students at Penn State University alone have 
had instruction over TV. Many colleges and uni- 
versities have followed this example. Finally, a 
year ago, the first college physics course was 
offered over a national network by Professor 
Harvey White of the University of California. 
The course included seven Nobel Prize winners 
as lecturers; no one institution could have 
amassed such talent. Approximately 250 colleges 
and universities offered credit for this course on 
their own terms, administering their own exami- 
nations, and some 400,000 students regularly “at- 
tended” this first-rate physics course. At present, 
the shortage of physics teachers is critical. But 
this very emergency stimulated a solution that re- 
sulted in superior instruction for a large number 
of students. 

Results of previous demonstrations indicate 
that, in general, students learn just as well by 
instruction over TV as they do in traditional 
classroom work. The keystone of this new method 
is the teacher. This is a case of Mark Hopkins 
on one end of the log and a half-million students 
on the other. In fact, during this past year, one- 
half of all the nation’s high school science teach- 
ers listened to Continental Classroom, and _ this 
alone has brought about an improvement in teach- 
ing. As an additional advantage of this method, 
Superintendent Joseph Hall of Dade County, 
Florida, noted before a Congressional committee 
that his county had saved $3,000,000 in school 
construction in the three years it had been using 
television instruction. Furthermore, he anticipated 
saving $12,000,000 in the next five years. During 
the current year the county has saved $300,000 in 
teachers’ salaries, which has paid the cost of 
televised instruction and, Dr. Hall added, the 
quality of the school program has improved. | 

The use of television has changed ideas about 
the teacher-student ratio, as have other methods 
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we have tried. After all, regardless of the teaching 
techniques, everything a student learns he must 
learn for himself; no teacher can learn for him. 
Successful demonstrations of independent study 
and honor courses have been carried out exten 
sively throughout the country. And yet we are re 
luctant to give students the responsibilities implied 
by such courses. Students have also learned much 
by serving as teachers’ aides, by teaching others, 
and by using various new self-instructional de 
vices. One of the major untapped resources for 
learning is the student himeslf. 


A SECOND “unalterable truth” of education is that 

the number of years in school determines the 
student’s educational attainment. This “truth” has 
been repeatedly disproven. Tests have shown over 
and over that age and years spent in school are 
no measure of a student’s academic attainment; 
that the best students in one college are no better 
than the poorest in another. In fact, high school 
seniors in some secondary schools are better edu- 
cated than some of our college graduates. We may 
add that graduate students at some of our uni- 
versities, who were admitted because they held 
a bachelor’s degree from a so-called accredited 
college, would not be admitted as freshmen in 
the same university they are attending as gradu- 
ate students, if they were required to pass the 
entrance examinations. To say a person is a 
college graduate is, under these conditions, quite 
meaningless. A degree confers no special compe- 
tence. 

In like fashion we cling to the assumption 
that a number of years spent in school, plus a few 
professional courses, are all that is required to 
prepare a teacher for the public schools. Such a 
record may satisfy a state’s certification standards, 
but it is ridiculous to assume that it in any way 
guarantees high quality of teaching. Almost uni- 
formly across the country, students complain of 
the elaboration of the obvious in education 
courses, That is natural. Teaching is unlike any 
other profession in that everyone who goes into 
it has already spent approximately seventeen years 
in close contact with the profession. Assume, for 
instance, that a child from the age of five were 
studying continuously with a doctor -the way 
he does with a teacher. We would consider it 
utterly absurd to think he had learned nothing 
of the practice of medicine. Would it not be less 
wasteful of human energy to determine first what 
it is that a teacher has to know and then find out 
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whether he already knows it, before insisting that 
he study it over again? 

The whole educational process, moveover, 
would become more meaningful if each state 
would establish a system of comprehensive exami- 
nations to determine the actual achievement of 
students. On other occasions, when confronted 
with a really critical situation, we have resorted 
to the wholesale use of examinations to determine 
the most effective use of our human resources, 
so why not now? During World War II, and 
even earlier, we used examinations to great ad 
vantage in the armed forces to place trainees in 
schools, colleges, and jobs. Furthermore, we are 
not in the least reluctant to give comprehensive 
examinations for admission to college. The Col 
lege Entrance Board examinations are now ad 
ministered in more than 400 colleges and univer 
sities. Even some of our state universities have 
found it expedient to use such examinations as a 
basis for admission. The University of California 
recently instituted such a system. If examinations 
are important and worth while as a basis for ad 
mission, could they not also be effective for col- 
lege graduation and at other points in the school 
system ¢ 

Of course, not all desirable human charac- 
teristics can be tested; other types of judgments 
must be made. But tests are available and can be 
constructed for most academic skills and subjects; 
examinations have been improved considerably in 
recent years, even to the point of requiring writ 
ten exercises instead of simply depending on yes 
and-no answers. We could at least find out, for 
example, how many of the students who are at- 
tempting to pursue a college education have only 
eighth-grade competence in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. 

Similarly, our present method of certifying 
teachers could be replaced by a system of exami 
nations. Instead of depending upon accumulated 
course credits, would it not be reasonable to 
expect that a person going out to teach others 
history, mathematics, English, or any other 
subject should be able to pass a comprehensive 
examination in that subject before he undertakes 
his duties as a teacher? In this way it would 
perhaps be possible for a truly educated person 
to become a teacher even though the ledger of 
his academic credits did not balance with an arbi- 
trarily fixed requirement. A college teacher might 
conceivably teach in high school now and then 
if he were not required to go back to school to 


accumulate “education” credits. Is there such a 
sharp dividing line between teaching seventeen- 
year-olds in high school and eighteen-year-olds 
in college that it justifies completely different sys- 
tems of preparation and certification? This is 
certainly a matter for reappraisal. 


Mo: the increased use of achievement 
and placement tests makes it essential to 
sharpen our concept of what an education should 
add up to. And this brings us to a third important 
area of reappraisal: the total curriculum. In at 
tempting to adapt the curriculum to everybody, 
either by aiming for the average student and 
stifling the exceptional, or by offering such a wide 
diversity of courses that anyone may select an 
array of disjointed segments, we have fabricated 
a mosaic without pattern, a program that is 
indefinable. 

At the higher level, two major adjustments 
have been made to eliminate duplication of learn- 
ing and make it possible for the bright student to 
advance more quickly. One is early admission to 
college. This innovation began nearly ten years 
ago in twelve colleges and has now been extended 
to many more on the basis of satisfactory results. 
The other is admission with advanced standing, 
and it too, has proved effective and has spread 
rapidly. Both of these methods tend to reduce 
boredom and wasteful human activity and, con- 
currently, to establish more economical and effi 
cient procedures. 

The curriculum furthermore needs to be 
studied to reduce the alarming scattering of 
courses. This requires clearer and more precise 
goals for schools and colleges. Over the years, 
some institutions have taken on functions that 
had better be left with such agencies as the Girl 
and Boy Scouts, the home, and the church. There 
are colleges, indeed, that offer courses for credit 
in Practice in Home Making; Pleasure-Horse 
Appreciation and Use; Walking, Standing, Sit- 
ting and Lying; Mushroom Identification; and 
some even offer postgraduate credit for Clothing 
Construction and Healthful Living for Teachers. 
If we are really serious about better education, 
the least we can do is eliminate the obvious 
absurdities. 

It is no longer necessary for every school to 
try to offer everything. Instead, the very best can 
be given to a far greater number of students than 
ever before. Our great natural resources in 
museums of history and art can serve as rich 
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a educational laboratories for all children. Think a Ss See 
n- of the opportunities for learning geology, botany, economy. ; 

Is and biology that our national parks offer. With Je, Woy’ withig the tate bot theca eee oer opments 
S- television these resources could be made available © It would promote the adoption of such new developments as 
® e have been tried and found successful. 

is to school children throughout the country and not, Finally, it would issue an annual report and rec 

as previously, only to the privileged few who can Gy nend necessary legislation. 

—_ them. The Commission for Educational development 
nt Before time, attention, and money will be well should be financed on the basis of a fixed per- 
to spent and directed on improving American educa- centage of the state’s budget for education—at 
Id tion, there must be a questioning process, a criti- something of the magnitude of one half of one 
at cal examination of the so-called “unalterable percent, to start with. From such an appropria- 
t- truths,” the shibboleths, the assumptions on which tion, it should be authorized to make grants to 
y; so much of our present system is based. educational institutions for experiments designed 
id lor this purpose I have proposed that each to improve educational methods. I am confident 
le state set up a Commission on Educational De- that the return on such an investment in higher 
in velopment. It would be the task of this Commis- quality education would be rewarding beyond our 
d sion to look to the future constantly and to devote _ wildest dreams. 
IS its entire attention to the improvement of educa- At the outset the Commission would reexamine 

tion in the state. Obviously, such Commissions the so-called “unalterable truths’”—the generally 
ts could not follow a uniform pattern; their organi- accepted premises—on which we are now oper- 
i- zation would vary from state to state. But in every ating our educational system. While considering 
0 case, these Commissions should create an atmos- the set formulas and identifying the areas in 
0 phere in education which is comparable to that which it would work, it might well assess the 
S in agriculture, industry, or medicine and says, results of promising experiments throughout the 
d each year we can and will do the job better. The country. Such reconnaissance would prevent du- 
S. membership of such a Commission should be of plication of effort and enable the Commission to 
# the highest caliber, comparable to the members _ find programs for adoption within its own state. 
d on the Board of Regents or Trustees of the state Although we cannot review here all the “unalter- 
e university, and it should work with a highly able truths” or the generally accepted premises 
I- qualified staff. The Commission would have no for education which the Commission should reap- 
| administrative responsibilities. It would serve praise, the few examples above would constitute 

primarily three functions: a profitable beginning. 
eC 
f — 
c 
; Democracy In Crisis 
] 
r] “Nothing could illustrate better the essential difference between 
€ democratic and totalitarian government than the chaos which fol- 
T lowed the deaths of Mussolini and Hitler, and which might follow 
€ that of any dictator, and the orderly and wholly constitutional way in 
- which nearly 140,000,000 people, at the pinnacle of their world influ- 
d ence, accepted the transfer of their highest office—no suicides, assas- 
g sinations, mass murders or revolutions, merely a quiet ceremony in 
. the White House, at which, in the presence of the quickly assembled 
L, Cabinet members, a simple American, who forty years before had 
s been a clerk in a haberdashery store, and who then had served in 

Congress, took on the mighty burden, unsought and undesired, of 
0 serving as the head of the United States in the greatest crisis of 
n history.” 
4 James TRUSLOW ADAMS 
. ‘ The March of Democracy , 
New York: Charles Scribners Sons. 

h Vol. VI, 1945. Pages 169-170. 








The High Calling of College Teaching 


Keynote speaker last summer 
at the annual meeting of the 
Pacific Northwest Conference 
on Higher Education was the 
President of Western Wash- 
ington College of Education 
(B.S. MS:.; Utah, PRD. 
Michigan). With the permis- 
sion of the Conference the ad- 
dress is here presented. “Let us honor the one 
who teaches because he can’t not teach.” 


By JAMES L. JARRETT 





US ADMIT it at once: it is a high and noble 
calling, that of the college teacher. Yet to some 
it will seem vain and sentimental so to say, for 
we are fallen on cynical days in which we both 
say and hear more about the material advantages 
and disadvantages of the vocation than about the 
spiritual qualities of the profession. Do we not, 
the cynics say, almost self-consciously now model 
ourselves on the successful business man: in the 
crease of our trousers and the nattiness of our 
tie, in the concern for offices better equipped with 
dictating machines, electric typewriters, and tele- 
phonic push buttons than with books; in our in- 
tense interest in efficiency of academic manage- 
ment, in flow charts of administration, in job 
descriptions, in legalistic formulations of the re- 
spective duties and obligations of the several kinds 
of collegiate employee, in retirement guarantees 
and other “fringe benefits’? Yes, even the vo- 
cabulary, it is said, is now ours, and we are for- 
getting to wince when we use it, Stephen Leacock 
once described the college as he always liked to 
think of it: a community of scholars whose schol- 
arship was clearly attested by absent-mindedness 
in worldly affairs and by long white beards. The 
scholar who had the longest, whitest beard, and 
whose knowledge of practical matters was several 
degrees below zero—him they made president. 
Have we now come to the point where a hearty 
handshake, a public relations smile, some dex- 
terity in balancing a budget, and an unquenchable 
passion for the appointment of committees are 
the traits which mark an assistant professor for 
a future in college administration 
heavens !—even for promotion to an associate 


or—great 


professorship? Surely, only a cynic would say so. 


wn 


All the same, sociologists like David Riesman 
find evidence for thinking that most educators 
today have little sense of “their work as an ‘Oper- 
ation Bootstrap’ by which a whole society can 
be made over, and only a few repeat the early 
chiliastic claims for it.” He summarily says, “Thus 
we face the paradox that higher education in this 
country is better in general level of performance 
than it has ever been, yet we hope for less from 
it as a means of radical cultural renovation.” 

Riesman’s conclusions are supported by other 
studies of the school teaching. profession, such as 


“those of Everett Hughes, which seem to show 


Ls) 


that “teachers today, while better trained on the 
whole, are less apt to hold really high aims them 
selves or to inspire them in their students. They 
themselves have not been inspired, for in their 
teacher training institutions there seldom appears 
much countervailing power against modest aims 


seldom an encounter with teachers who have 


genuine enthusiasm for learning and discovery.” 

| suppose it will be admitted that the quality 
of one’s teaching is pretty strongly affected by 
one’s own conception—or as we are likely to say 
nowadays, “image’—of oneself. It would be a 
game productive of an hour’s amusement to draw 
up a list of current self-typing among teachers. 
Is there not, for instance, the “one of the boys” 
type, who considers himself a success to the extent 
that he gets his students to forget the distinction 
between the teacher and the taught? Thorstein 
Veblen’s “the scholar-gentleman’”’ still 
names a person we have with us, too, and many 
others come to mind, but I am thinking just now 


of a type I will call “the interrupted researcher.” 


phrase 


He is too well known to require limning here. 
His scorn for the teaching process is his chief 
badge. He will tell you that there are two types 
of faculty member: those who have the 
stuff’’ and those who haven't. The “stuff” is, of 
course, knowledge of some highly specialized sort. 
Those who have the stuff are mainly concerned to 
get more. They enter the classroom at all only 


got 


because they cannot find full time research jobs 
with the same advantages they presently enjoy. 
Inside the classroom, teaching then 
“laying it out.” If the students care, they'll take 
it up. If they don’t, they'll soon flunk out. As 


consists in 


1 Constraint and Variety in American Education, pp, 19, 20. 
2 Ibid, p. 147. 
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such persons would doubtless say, “It’s as simple 
as that.” 


HE RESEARCH obsessed scholar tends to under- 
zie the importance of teaching, and also its 
difficulty. As one faculty member from a large 
university told Caplow and McGee (for their 
book The Academic Marketplace), “We assume 
that if he gets through school [that is, gets the 
Ph.D.], he'll have the ability to teach, unless we 
hear specifically to the contrary.” Now, | submit 
that that is one of the most remarkable assump- 
tions ever employed. Although I would not go so 
far as to say that a person who so underrates the 
difficulty of teaching would himself necessarily be 
a poor teacher, I would insist that his chances 
of improving as a teacher, of getting much beyond 
where his natural endowments take him, are slim; 
and that his influence on his colleagues in the 
improvement of their teaching would be baleful. 
One should devoutly hope that such a_ person 
would not, by some unfortunate circumstance, be 
made a departmental chairman. 

It is often said, and I think with some truth, 
that the heavy emphasis now placed upon quantity 
of research at our larger and better known uni- 
versities, tends to favor these kinds of persons 
and these kinds of neglect of the art of teaching. 
If, for instance, tenure is granted only those who 
have published, and promotion depends upon a 
certain number of offprints a year, and if in addi- 
tion it is assumed that a person can teach unless 
something specifically to the contrary is heard- 
which is to say, that no attention is paid, in as- 
sessing an academician’s total value, to his peda- 
gogic skill—then the results to the institution of 
higher learning, something more than a research 
center, are likely to be mischievous. 

We all know that it is far easier to count off- 
prints than to assess teaching, the results (so long 
as quality of the research and the writing is 
discounted) far exacter and more objective. We 
all know too that the sort of policy which cries up 
research and cries down teaching is very often 
deplored, even by those who have attained some 
skill at the game of getting into print. But not 
all those who loudly deplore are themselves be- 
yond suspicion in their motivations. Some of 
those who so protest are themselves in favor of 
an equally precise and even less defensible system 
which replaces offprint counting with years-of- 
service counting, and this in the absence of any 
evidence to show that there is always or even 
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usually an improvement in teaching by the piling 
up, beyond the first few years, of just more 
experience in teaching. 

[ am acquainted with all the doubts and all the 
reasons for doubts about ways of evaluating 
teaching competence, but I think that almost any 
way is better than no way at all. If promotion on 
the basis of meritorious teaching is to rise above 
the level of table rapping and rumor mongering, 
we must see a change in the “my classroom is my 
castle” attitude. Both in the interest of improving 
teaching and in the interest of rewarding unusu- 
ally good teaching, it is essential that college teach- 
ing be less secretly carried on than has been the 
general practice. 

To return to the distinction between research 
and teaching, let us next note the exaggerations 
that are made of (1) the quality of most re 
search, (2) the quality of most teaching, (3) the 
independence of the two factors. A group like 
this present one, which has spent a sizeable pro 
portion of its adult life reading articles in learned 
and trade journals, does not have to be convinced 
that many of these lucubrations are of about the 
same importance in advancing scholarship as 
Blondie or Peanuts, but very much less entertain- 
ing. | am not sure that it is so widely recognized 
that excellent teaching is also pretty rare. Judging 
from letters of recommendation and the evalua- 
tions of departmental chairmen, one might decide 
that all teachers but the occasional lout are above 
average. I recall the story of one teacher who was 
famous, especially among students, for being a 
high marker, but even the registrar was surprised 
when this generous gentleman turned in his score 
sheet with all A’s except for a lone B. However, 
in the best academic tradition, the B was ex- 
plained by a footnote which read, “Mr. Jones is 
a very poor student.’’ In somewhat the same way, 
one sometimes gathers that all teachers are very, 
very good except for the rare one who is horrid. 
But students don’t think this. And we don’t re- 
member college being that way, do we? A good 
many of my teachers | have now forgotten, and 
it is kinder to them, so. I will return to this point, 
but right now I want to say that though we have 
all had our turns for celebrating the home truth 
that not all who are good scholars are therefore 
good teachers, we may incline somewhat to an 
exaggeration of the distinction between these 
virtues. As a matter of fact, although I can think 
of several persons about whom | supposed—-not 
knowing anything to the contrary—that they were 
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good scholars, but whom | knew to be weak 
teachers, I can think of remarkably few persons 
for whose scholarship I had respect based on 
knowledge who were also weak teachers. Those 
few were ones whose like I have already men- 
tioned: the type who really do not care for, or 
who underestimate the difficulty of, teaching. 
However, I think it needs to be said, and often 
repeated, that the productive scholar starts in the 
classroom with an advantage, the advantage of 
coming to his students with the odor of the labora- 
tory or the library about him; the odor, | will 
say, of scholarly sanctity. I have often thought 
about a teacher of logic I once had. His classes 
were named “British Empiricism” or “Intermedi- 
ate Logic” or “Advanced Logic,” but they were 
all the same. He taught the article he was work- 
ing on at the moment. And we in his class felt 
like collaborators. | would miss a step and begin 
to flounder, but I never failed to breath the ex- 
citing air of discovery and serious polemic. | 
loved to see our professor, by his own telling 
anyway, slaughter his distinguished opponents 
from Harvard and Chicago and California, and 
I winced when, in a new edition of a journal one 
of the outlanders would score against him. Well, 
all this was not sufficient, and probably nothing 
could have been, in the very nature of the case, to 
make me a good logician, but I believe | learned 
quite a lot more than I would otherwise, and | 
cannot help thinking it was good for me to share 
that excitement and thus pretty nearly directly to 
sense the value of thoughtful and imaginative 
truth seeking. 

Well, I have from time to time told this to 
colleagues, and it has nearly always inspired them 
to tell a like story, of Professor So-and-So who 
taught so very well partly because he had never 
learned that there was a chasm between research 
and teaching. 

And this, at least in the institutions which are 
not the great graduate research centers, remains, 
in my mind, the chief justification for the re- 
search that goes on there, and the chief justifica- 
tion for encouraging such research: namely that 
it tends to inspire teaching. The opposite is also 
true, I think: that the absence of an air of gen- 
uine research tends—I do not say always or 
inevitably but tends—to make the act of “trans 
mittal” somewhat dry and sterile. About the pro- 


posal to distinguish queen bee scholars from busy 


teaching drones, it has been said by Spencer Klan 


in his much-discussed Reporter article, “The 
Affluent Professor”: 

Such a division of labor might seem logical and con- 
venient. But the dreary tone of those colleges where the 
faculty is hired only to teach, and where writing a book 
is considered an abuse of company time, suggests the 
danger of completely divorcing teaching from scholar- 
ship and science. At least at some institutions it would 
seem highly desirable to preserve a climate hospitable to 
the teacher-scholar. For all the demands being made on 
the university to help out with the work of the world, 
its chief responsibilities remain, of course, to enlarge 
human knowledge and understanding, and to transmit 
that knowledge and understanding to students. 

There is reason to think that the man most gifted at 
enlarging knowledge may also be most successful at 
transmitting it. 


Although I would like to express my complete 
agreement with this argument, the problem just 
now is such a highly delicate one among faculty 
people that | would beg your indulgence of my 
remaining on it for a moment longer, to permit 
me to say that | fully recognize that publication 
in the scholarly journals or in monograph or 
book form is for one reason or another often 
difficult, and in any case is not, in the case of most 
research, nearly so important as the carrying on 
of the research in the first place, and the sharing 
it with one’s own students and immediate col- 
leagues. For this reason, it seems to me that most 
colleges and universities could profit from the ar- 
ranging of many more occasions for indigenous 
scholars to read papers to one another, and inci- 
dentally to townsfolk and to interested faculty 
members from nearby elementary and secondary 
schools. Perhaps to a much greater extent than 
is now customary, we ought to circulate within 
our own faculties inexpensively multigraphed es- 
says and ideas and findings. In my own case | 
would insist that a large share of whatever general 
education I possess is the result of the education 
afforded me by my colleagues since my graduation, 
and that at symposia, forums, joint seminars, and 
at parties. One of the reasons why a college 
campus is one of the pleasantest of all possible 
places in which to work and to live is that there 
one is likely to encounter with some frequency 
minds that are actively engaged in the solution 
of some fascinating problem, be it the influence 
of the 16th century Dutch military history upon 
the chronicle plays of Shakespeare or the odd 
behavior of certain small parasites that live within 
the urinary tracts of octupuses, or the significance 
of certain illuminations on Aztec codices—to 
choose some samples from random memory, Such 
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represent the commitments of genuine scholars 
and, I am saying, chances are strong that for 


such commitments the scholars will be the better 


at teaching and their breaking into print is, most 
of the time, less important. 


CONSIDER myself unusually fortunate in hay- 
I ing had, right from the beginning of my col- 
lege teaching career, abundant experience to col- 
laborate with my colleagues, both within and with- 
out my own department, in teaching ventures. My 
first such venture was when I took a quiz section 
of a large class in Introduction to Philosophy 
when I was a new graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; but this was no isolated 
experience, as is too often the case. No, the quiz 
instructors were expected to be present at all the 
lectures of the course which were delivered alter- 
nately by two philosophically opposed professors, 
and then to meet weekly with the professors to 
criticize the content and style of their lectures. 
Then, in my very first term of full time teaching, 
| teamed up with a veteran and canny teacher in 
a variety of classes, and I learned from him both 
by observing and by hearing his criticisms. Later 
on IT very much enjoyed sharing with two mem- 
bers of an English Department the launching and 
piloting of a newly conceived and newly fashioned 
course along the “Great Books” line. In_ this 
course, the three regular instructors along with 
a guest expert conducted a panel discussion 
among themselves and before the sixty or seventy 
students of the class, as the first meeting devoted 
to the consideration of a given book, say Aris- 
tole’s Ethics or Donne’s Holy Sonnets or Hume’s 
Dialogues or F.. M. Forster’s A Passage to India. 
There followed individually conducted discussion 
meetings on the same book, but even before the 
first meeting the instructors had spent an evening 
arguing out some issues and interpretations of 
the book. Often indeed, like Falstaff and Shallow, 
we have heard the chimes at midnight, or rather, 
like as not, missed hearing them, as the debate 
grew loud and hot. But by such means a mainly 
ignorant philosopher was helped to learn some- 
thing of poetic metaphor and of nineteenth cen- 
tury Russian penal codes and even, in an ele- 
mentary way, of why there are theoretical limits 
to the observation of quanta. I indulge this remi- 
niscence chiefly, I hope, in order to make concrete 
my assertion that shared teaching assignments 
are often especially enriching to the teachers 
themselves, and when that happens—such, at least, 


on 
an 


is my belief—the chances are pretty strong that 
the students profit too. Indeed, as recently as last 
Spring quarter I was permitted to have a share in 
a seminar participated in by an anthropologist 
and a professor of English. The three of us 
argued out many a point about social change and 
the moral order as found in the writings of 
Nabokov and Brecht and Wallace Stevens, and 
I believe the students had very nearly as good a 
time as we did. 

I am inclined to accept the conclusion of some 
recent research to the effect that class size, man- 
ner of testing, use or nonuse of television, and 
even teaching method employed—lecture or dis 
cussion, etc.—are of very much less importance 
than whether the class is centered around prob 
lems as against pure exposition, To my mind, the 
greatest contribution of John Dewey to the field 
of education was his insistence that the ineptness 
of most schools is grounded in a faulty episte 
mology and a faulty theory of learning. Knowers, 
he said, are better likened to somewhat puzzled 
doers than to bored and passive spectators. Thus 
we learn only when we need to, which is to say, 
when we—and not merely the teachers—have a 
problem. This fundamental truth has over the 
years got confused with the advantages and dis 
advantages of finger painting, play stories, and 
field trips to the local slaughter house, and in any 
case has seldom been thought to have any applica 
tion at the college level, but today we may learn 
much the same thing from Carl Rogers or Ben 
jamin Bloom, and perhaps even believe it. 
Whether this belief is translated into a change 
of performance in the classroom is a separate 
but not uninteresting question. 

Although lectures to two hundred students 
may be a live, active, problem solving experience 
for most of them, and a discussion may leave 
indifferent the twenty students verbally but only 
perfunctorily engaged, is something we all know, 
at least at heart, but do not always take into 
account if we are great partisans of the discus- 
sion method. If, which is likely, we feel more 
comfortable when we are lecturing than when we 
are trying to induce the students to talk, we are 
much inclined to disparage discussion by some 
such remark as “the pooling of ignorance,” and 
even perhaps to assume that teaching is the equiv 
alent of “having at one time said.’’ But some 
thing | am sure would be found shocking to an 
impartial expert visiting our college is how little 
account is taken of what should seem the evident 
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good sense of adapting our teaching methods to 
the aims of a given course and to the abilities and 
preference of our available instructors. As Bloom 
has said, 

If the objective of education is the development of 
knowledge about a topic or field, the lecture is a far more 
efficient method of communicating such knowledge and 
of securing the attention of students to these ideas than 
is the discussion. However, if the objective is the develop- 
ment of abilities and skills which are problem solving in 
nature, the least efficient discussion is superior to most of 
the lectures.’ 

Among many other ways of dividing into two 
parts a given faculty is the distinction between the 
lecturers and the discussion leaders, although it 
is my observation that one is much more likely 
to be deceived about one’s own ability as a discus 
sion leader than as a lecturer. I have come to 
believe that a fair amount is now known about both 
lecturing and discussion leading, among other 
teaching skills, and that nearly all faculties have 
some excellent practitioners of both sorts, but 
altogether too seldom is there any strong attempt 
to share these skills, to acquire this knowledge, or 
to take systematic advantage of the abilities that 
do exist. Thus it is exceedingly common to find 
a really talented lecturer assigned to one section 
of fifty students, with the other three sections 
manned by persons who are far more comfortable 
and effective in discussion or recitations; whereas 
the gifted lecturer might, to everybody’s advan- 
tage, be lecturing to all two hundred students, 
letting supplementary discussion sections be led 
by his colleagues, himself spared from a task for 
which he has neither liking nor especial talent. 

Then too—we are beginning to hear this to 
day, and will hear it more and more often—we 
continue to suppose that the only real learning 
is that which takes place in the classroom or the 
supervised laboratory. If there is a safe predic 
tion to be made about the shifting sands of higher 
education, it is that we will see a strong increase 
in the amount of so-called “independent study,” 
with fewer class meetings per credit unit, and cor 
responding changes in the nature of the student 
teacher relationship. We have often told our- 
selves that desirable as they are or would be in 
the empyrean, tutorials are far too expensive in 
our systems of mass education, but in this re 
spect, at least, we may have a lesson to learn 
from the much-maligned Memo to a College 
Trustee of Ruml and Morrison (which many a 
reviewer has claimed to be missent mail). I refer, 
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of course, to their plan for making tutorials and 
small discussion sections economically feasible by 
making large lecture classes ever so much larger. 
Plans like this sometimes make one think, in a fit 
of optimistic giddiness, that our colleges may actu- 
ally get better and not merely larger. But such a 
consummation will not be reached by devout wish; 
what is required is a redeployment of our aca- 
demic resources with a careful consideration to 
demonstrated aptitudes as well as to the possibility 
of the achievement, both in the young and the 
not so young teachers, of additional pedagogical 
skills. 

If we are ready to admit that there is a con- 
siderable difference between good lecturers and 
good discussion leaders, now add to that the 
known fact that one student’s meat is another 
student’s parsnips. (I am told by the menu plan- 
ners for college dining halls that they never serve 
parsnips.) That is, the value of a teacher is rela- 
tive to the students’ personalities. Probably no 
professor was ever so exceedingly bad that he was 
not thought by at least one student to combine 
the virtues of Socrates, Mark Hopkins, and Mr. 
Suzuki; nor one so unfailingly enlivening as to 
disturb the sleep of Mr. Boscowicz in the back 
row. Still surely it must be true that with all due 
salaams to relativism, there are the rather stronger 
and the rather weaker teachers, there are some 
whose best service to the profession would consist 
in a radical shift of their own vocational goals, 
and others who are the truly memorable ones. 
These types are easily recognized by all except 
those to whom the expression “merit raise’ is a 
call to the barricades. 


| Spo LIKE now to say a few words about two 
or three memorable teachers. The fact that 
each of them is a philosopher is not to be thought 
to have any relation to my own academic training. 

The first is, naturally, Socrates, though | 
hasten to say that most of those who talk about 
Socratic method have apparently consulted other 
translations of Plato than those known to me. In 
fact, it will be useful to make one or two points 
about Socrates as a teacher, by attacking some 
common misconceptions. The first is the idea that 
he was non-directive. Now, I speak as one who 
has a good deal of liking for a relatively pure 
form of non-directive discussion leading, such 
as that employed in Great Books groups, but 
Socrates himself did not work this way, at least 
not typically. He asked questions all right, but 
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they were usually questions to which the appropri- 
ate answer was either Yes or No; they were ques- 
tions to which Socrates himself usually knew or 
thought he knew the answer; and they were ques- 
tions intended to elicit an expected response. The 
second misconception is that fundamentally there 
was no difference between Socrates and the 
Sophists he so often attacked. This is shown to 
be false by showing that Socrates was not a 
relativist and not a skeptic like the Sophists, and 
by showing that when Socrates resorted to tricks 
and traps in his argumentation it was in order to 
reduce his sophistic opponents to a point of hu- 
mility where more rational and reasonable inquiry 
might profitably proceed. 

The great thing about Socrates’ procedure, as 
[ see it, is that he varied his approach consider- 
ably, depending on the nature of the problem and 
the nature of the persons he talked with; he al- 
ways induced in his young associates an acute and 
even concretely dramatic realization of the prob- 
lem; he consistently tried to induce a genuinely 
rational attitude toward the attack on the problem: 
he was sensitive to the logical requirements of 
consistency and explanatory sufficiency; and he 
was willing to go anywhere the argument seemed 
to take him, now to examine hypotheses, now to 
reject them and propose new ones, now to admit 
an impasse, now to change his mind and correct 
a step in the dialectic. The dialogue “The Fu- 
thyphro” seems to me an especially clear one for 
exposing his method since, if I read it right, it 
is more truly about method than about the osten- 
sible subject, “piety.” You will remember the 
dramatic setting, Euthyphro meeting Socrates on 
the court house steps, where he has come to bring 
suit against his own father. Socrates feigns sur- 
prise at this act of seeming “impiety” and says 
doubtless Euthyphro has thought through such a 
momentous act. When Euthyphro modestly ad- 
mits that he has, Socrates expresses his own 
delight in having now met a man who can define 
for him a concept which has been troubling him, 
and which he needs to be clearer about in anticipa- 
tion of his own trial for corrupting the youth. 
Thereafter, we see Euthyphro proposing a defini- 
tion, having from Socrates a little lesson on how 
to construct a proper definition, trying again, and 
again, and yet again, each time Socrates showing 
inadequacies and inconsistencies, and ending by 
showing that Euthyphro, like most people, had 
not thought carefully about his life and his most 
important decisions. 


tn 


This is great teaching: at once personalized 
and yet designed for an active audience. 

My next exemplary teacher is Ludwig Witt- 
genstein, a demigod among the so-called linguistic 
analysts or ordinary language school of philoso 
phers. Wittgenstein, | gather, was an exceedingly 
eccentric, highly neurotic person, a virtual catalog 
of the pedagogic vices: impatient, cranky, sar- 
castic, incredibly slow. He never used audio-visual 
aids or conducted field trips, or gave tests, either 
objective or essay. He did not wear ties. He alto 
gether gave up coming to class, and had students 
come to his own rooms at an hour when they 
should have been having dinner; hence it could 
be shown that physiologically they were unable 
to learn. But they came, and sat all over the floor 
until there wasn’t any room left and the late 
comers had to try to listen through the door. Nor 
was there very much to hear. Typically Wittgen- 
stein posed a question, received an answer, and 
then began to work on the answer. He might just 
ridicule it, or he might ponder it. He might, it 
is said, sit absolutely rapt for an hour in unbe- 
lievable concentration, and then show by his 
answer the most breathtaking originality in his 
insight. In short, his teaching method was to 
think in the presence of his students. What did 
he think about? Well, this passage will perhaps 
convey some idea of his approach to a word or 
a phrase. He said: 

“What I give is the morphology of the use of an ex- 
pression. I show that it has kinds of uses of which you 
had not dreamed. In philosophy one feels forced to look 
at a concept in a certain way. What I do is to suggest, or 
even invent, other ways of looking at it. I suggest pos- 
sibilities of which you had not previously thought. You 
thought that there was one possibility, or only two at 
most, But I made you think of others. Furthermore, | 
made you see that it was absurd to expect the concept 
to conform to those narrow possibilities. Thus your 
mental cramp is relieved, and you are free to look around 
the field of use of the expression and to describe the 
different kinds of uses of it.” 


In summary, his enemy: mental cramp; his 
method: thought conducted in public. 

My final example is William James, that witty, 
urbane, original, genial, lovable mind who, used 
to say about his brother Henry’s novels, perhaps 
unfairly, that they were fine and indeed wonder 
ful, but did not have any blood. William James’ 
philosophy had blood. I will here content myself 
with reading the final lines of an essay on him 
by his student and colleague, George Santayana : 


*Norman Malcolm Ludwig Wittgenstein, A Mermorr, p. 50 
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“He was a sort of Irishman among the Brahmins, and 
seemed hardiy imposing enough for a great man. They 
laughed at his erratic views and his undisguised limita- 
tions. Of course a conscientious professor ought to know 
everything he professes to know, but then, they thought, 
a dignified professor ought to seem to know everything 
The precise theologians and panoplied idealists, who exist 
even in America, shook their heads. What sound _ phi- 
losophy, said they to themselves, could be expected from 
an irresponsible doctor, who was not even a college 
graduate, a crude empiricist, and vivisector of frogs? On 
the other hand, the solid men of business were not en- 
tirely reassured concerning a teacher of youth who 
seemed to have no system in particular—the ignorant 
rather demand that the learned should have a system in 
store, to be applied at a pinch; and they could not quite 
swallow a private gentleman who dabbled in hypnotism, 
frequented mediums, didn’t talk like a book, and didn’t 
write like a book, except like one of his own. Even his 
pupils, attached as they invariably were to his person, 
felt some doubts about the profundity of one who was 
so very natural, and who after some interruption during 
a lecture—and he said life was a series of interruptions 
would slap his forehead and ask the man in the front row 
‘what was I talking about?’ Perhaps in the first years of 
his teaching he felt a little in the professor’s chair as a 
military man might feel when obliged to read the prayers 
at a funeral. He probably conceived what he said more 
deeply than a more scholastic mind might have conceived 
it; yet he would have been more comfortable if some 
one else had said it for him. He liked to open the window, 
and look out for a moment. I think he was glad when 
the bell rang, and he could be himself again until the 
next day. But in the midst of this routine of the class- 
room the spirit would sometimes come upon him, and, 
leaning his head on his hand, he would let fall golden 
words, picturesque, fresh from the heart, full of knowl 
edge of good and evil. Incidentally, there would crop up 
some humorous characterization, some candid confession 
of doubt or of instinctive preference, some pungent scrap 
of learning; radicalisms plunging sometimes into the 
subsoil of all human philosophies; and, on occasion, 
thoughts of simple wisdom and wistful piety, the most 
unfeigned and manly that anybody ever had.’” 


Interestingly, the best description known to 
me of the characteristics required of a good teacher 
was composed by yet another person from that 
golden philosophic day at Harvard, George Her- 
bert Palmer. Everybody has, I suppose, his own 
anthology of favorite essays. Prominent in mine 
is Palmer’s piece, “The Ideal Teacher”; yet I 
do not find that it is popular. I wish I knew some 
way to help it become so. About teaching as a 
job, Palmer wrote, “Success is rare, the hours 
are fixed and long, there is repetition and mo- 
notony, and the teacher passes his days among 
inferiors.” He adds what may seem to us an 
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understatement: “Nor are the pecuniary gains 
considerable.” But, he says, look upon teaching 
as a profession, that is, the kind of work which 
aims “at the exercise of powers beneficial to man- 
kind,” and one finds that “there are few employ- 
ments more satisfying.” 

Palmer lists four principal characteristics of 
the good teacher. The first is an aptitude for 
vicariousness, Himself a scholar, he must have a 
virtual passion for making scholars of his stu- 
dents, and some sense of their plane of operation. 
Second, he must have an already accumulated 
wealth, if possible in dollars, but at least in the 
currency of intellectuality. It must, at least in 
sizable measure, be already accumulated, in order 
that it be there for investment as the opportune 
moments strike. Third, the teacher must have an 
ability to invigorate life through knowledge. The 
phrase is precise. Knowledge is not enough, stimu 
lation is not enough, but “to invigorate life through 
knowledge.” Finally, the teacher must possess a 
readiness to be forgotten. It is a poignant re 
minder that the teacher’s job is to promote learn 
ing and not necessarily to stamp his own image 
on what is learned. Perhaps oftener than we care 
to admit, dear old Professor Chips lingers in our 
memories as a quaint bundle of mannerisms, with 
out ever having encouraged us to take up the 
posture of the truthseeker, whereas his less color- 
ful colleague somehow kept nudging us into think- 
ing and rethinking—what was that fellow’s name? 

But Palmer has given yet another charac- 
teristic of the good teacher in expressing an at- 
titude toward his own career. It was he who said, 
near the end of his long career: “Harvard Col 
lege pays me for doing what I would gladly pay 
it for allowing me to do.” I wonder if that is not 
as good a test as any. We cannot repose much 
confidence in that professor who teaches in order 
to be allowed to do laboratory research, who 
teaches in order to support his career as a poet, 
who teaches against the time when he will have 
made a good start in real estate speculation, who 
teaches because of the summer vacations. No, 
rather let us honor the one who teaches, not so 
much because he loves teaching, for we are sus 
picous of such sentimental effluvia, as because he 
can’t not teach, because he has heard the call, has 
said, “Here am I” and hopes that he might yet 
be chosen. 
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Student Intelligence and Integrity 


Faculty Day 1960 had as its 
theme “The College Student.” 
The keynote speaker (B.A., 
Lawrence College; B.D.,Ph.D., 
Yale) has pursued advanced 
studies at Cambridge, Zurich, 
and Oslo; held a postdoctorate 
fellowship for research at 
Harvard; is an ordained Con- 
gregational minister; was a Navy Chaplain 1943- 
!6; and is head of the departments of Philosophy 
and of Religion at Oregon State University. 


By C. W. HOVLAND 


| Sete of us are so busy with our own disci- 
plines, research, committee work, or lecture 
preparation that we fail to consider the end prod- 
uct of the educational enterprise, the student 
himself, 

When one does consider the student, a variety 
of concepts come to mind. One of my colleagues 
calls them “customers.” Others think of them as 
“consumers” or “bottles of various sizes to be 
filled.” One writer calls them “interesting organ- 
isms adapting to a biopsychological environment.” 
Some faculty respect them as growing persons 
with whom they may share the excitement and 
thrill of the learning process. Other faculty seem 
to think of them as potential carbon copies of 
themselves, or “nuisances whose absence would 
make colleges a pleasant place to work.” 

What about this particular generation of stu- 
dents? Most of our understanding of students 
comes from our own undergraduate experience, our 
close contact with some few students on campus, 
and the literature written about them. Yet there 
is always a gulf between generations; one has 
merely to chaperone a college dance today to see 
the difference. Many faculty have nostalgic mem- 
ories of the rugged, almost junglelike individual- 
ism of their college dances, where girls were cut 
in on by prearrangement and the number of 
persons one danced with determined one’s pres- 
tige. Today the rules are different. One dances 
with the same person all evening until ennui 
sets in. There is no stag line. When chaperones, 
rekindling old embers, trade partners, students 
regard this polygamous conduct as a breach of 
decorum. Now one goes steady. The old pattern 
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was adventure. The new pattern is security. The 
girl is sure of a date and the boy has the same 
assurance. Neither is the other’s ideal, but each 
has two legs and a pair of eyes and can be de- 
pended on to answer “present” when summoned.’ 

The quest for security is seen everywhere. 
A representative from a large engineering firm 
told me that what students want to know about is 
not the opportunities and risks involved in his 
company, but rather “What is the retirement 
age?” and “What is the pension?” 

A new conservatism is evident everywhere, 
and a certain Neo-Victorianism is pervasive on 
many campuses. One must mention sex and mar- 
riage with reserve and proper respect. Some 
professors have discovered that old jokes are 
no longer so well received. Religion is regarded 
as a “good thing” because it confers status and 
guarantees a kind of peace of mind. It has be- 
come a useful device for lessening tensions and 
seeking for God is like reaching for Miltown. 
But religion too frequently stops there and too 
rarely motivates important decisions in the secular 
world. 

When one turns to the mass of literature 
written about the present generation of students 
one finds them variously characterized as the 
“Lost Generation,” the “Silent Generation,” as 
Apathetic, Conforming, Indifferent, as Brain 
Washed, Happy Pagans, and Security Seekers. 
These very titles, of course, reflect the value 
judgments of the writers and again show the 
gulf which often exists, not only between genera- 
tions but between faculty and students. 


Wuat ARE THEIR VALUES? 


Most of the critics are concerned with the 
value orientation of present generation students. 
What are their values? What do they live for? 
What are their goals? A disturbing report, now 
widely circulated and discussed, is the book by 
Philip Jacob entitled: Changing Values in Col- 
lege.* It is a profile of the American college stu- 
dent based on research done at a large number of 
different institutions throughout the country. It 
shows that there is a striking homogeneity of 
basic values at American colleges, regardless of 
location, administration, or size; and regardless 
of the student body and character of the educa- 
tional program. The studies include one by the 
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American Council on Education, another by the 
Cornell University Social Science Research Cen- 
ter Study (administered to 4,584 undergraduates 
at eleven institutions), and The Allport Study of 
Values. An essay entitled “Autobiography to 
2000 A.D.” compared ideas of Harvard, Rad- 
cliffe, and Miami University students with stu- 
dents in other countries. A Time magazine survey 
administered to 9,000 American college students 
was also used for comparison. 

A large majority (about 80% of the students) 
showed the following profile: first, an absorbing 
self-interestedness, directed essentially toward 
satisfying desires for material well being, privacy 
within one’s own male-oriented family domain, and 
relief from boredom. Second, today’s college 
students showed a strong sense of group depend- 
ence, causing them to bring personal conduct and 
standards into line with the expectations of a group 
whom they turn to for a sense of “belongingness”’ 
or use as vehicles for self-advancement. Third, 
this generation was found marked by social and 
political indifference and irresponsibility. Jacob 
writes: 

In comparison with the qualities attributed to pre- 
ceding generations of college students, these students 
exhibit less personal autonomy and more social flexi- 
bility, they have greater tolerance for human idiosyn- 
cracy, but care less for people. They are more dutiful 
toward government but less public spirited. They ad- 
here more closely to conventional standards and doc- 
trines but are less profoundly motivated by religious 
or moral commitment. They are more amenable to 
work in organizational harness, but have less respect 
and enthusiasm for work itself. 


But the most discouraging, disturbing and in- 
deed shocking aspect of the Jacob study is the 
fact that so ingrained and set are these attitudes 
and values that neither courses in social science 
nor humanities, nor the quality of teaching nor 
method of instruction is able to effect any signifi- 
cant change in them. 

A recent symposium in the Nation entitled 
“Careful Young Men” gives us the attitude of 
tomorrow’s leaders as analyzed by today’s teach- 
ers. A number of distinguished professors were 
asked to describe the current generation of stu- 
dents. They found a pervasive apathy among this 
generation, a superficial or studied indifference. 
Students don’t get excited or involved. They are 
hard to smoke out. One professor, finally pro- 
testing their closed, watchful, apathetic faces 
screamed, “My God, feel something, get enthusi- 
astic, plunge, get alive, go boom.” Their response, 


he writes, was anger at this intrusion of their 
privacy, embarrassment at such violent feeling 
and snide comments on commitment to Marx or 
Hitler. 

Another writes, “They are a generation who 
can only whisper their hopes. They are engaged 
in an intellectual and temporizing action. They 
live in a medium of low pressure doubt.” Yet 
they are seeking affirmations. Occasionally a stu- 
dent responds to Ortega Y Gasset’s comment that 
“Every life has to be dedicated to something, to 
some enterprise great or small.” 

When asked, “Who are the intellectual, artis- 
tic, and ethical thinkers who influence this gen- 
eration (i.e., who are successors to Mencken, 
Lewis, Hemingway, Shaw, and O’Neil) ?” most 
professors commented that there are few gods in 
this generation’s pantheon. Among the “wise old 
men,” however, who are still admired by today’s 
students are Freud, Jung, Frost, Shaw, Einstein, 
Gandhi, Churchill, and Reinhold Niebuhr. 

“Passivity” should be the last word to describe 
students, yet Karl Shapiro finds it the only word 
to characterize the American university student 
today. He writes, “our young somnambulists 
cruising down the highway at 80 mph. in hard- 
top convertibles or sitting in class with sealed 
lips are listeners. But are they really listening? 
Their minds are quiet as mice.” 

Professor Kunitz, more pessimistic than some, 
distinguishes between the Few and the Many. 
He says, “Every teacher knows deep down in 
his heart that the mass of students lead lives of 
quiet enervation, He knows that most of them 
come to college not for the beautiful, the true, and 
the good, but for increased earning power and 
enhanced social prestige. Hence the mass of the 
student population, he feels, are hardly literate, 
in the main holding no concept of value different 
from the society at large, thus contributing to a 
serious deterioration of the intellectual climate. 
Others, however, like President Eddy of the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, are more hopeful, 
seeing beyond this widespread apathy “a search- 
ing desire for meaning on the part of most 
students.” 


COMPULSIVE SUBURBIA 


When we turn to the students themselves they 
ask: What’s wrong with wanting a home in the 
suburbs? If I don’t look out for myself, who 
will? I won’t be able to make a fortune, taxes 
will see to that. But what’s wrong with a big 
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organization like General Motors which promises 
me advancement and security? Or another asks: 
Are we not the mere shades of grey flannel flitting 
through the college years? We're the children of 
our age. Hollywood was our kindergarten and 
television is our finishing school. When some try 
to be a bit daring, even going so far as the stu- 
dents at one university a few years ago who 
wanted to invite Robert Oppenheimer to be their 
commencement speaker, they were told, “Gradua- 
tion is no time to flex your academic freedom 
muscles.” 

If adjustment and conformity to mass culture 
are keys to success then this generation has 
learned its lessons very well. If their models of 
excellence dwell in suburbia and never question or 
challenge the assumptions of mass media, if the 
Organization Man and the life ruled by automa- 
tion is the summum bonum, let’s not complain. 


John Keats in a recent article in the Atlantic 
characterizes compulsive suburbia in this way: 


Apple Drive, like most developments, is a jail of 
the soul, a wasteland of look-alike boxes stuffed with 
look-alike neighbors. There are no facilities for human 
life other than bedrooms and bathrooms. Each, in 
reality, is a broken home consisting of a father who 
appears to be an overnight guest, a put-upon house- 
wife with too much to do, and children who learn 
the dreary steaminess of life as soon as they can 
walk. After school they are plunked down before TV 
to watch slaughter in the late afternoon while mom 
thaws the supper. In the evening the baby sitters 
arrive. Life consists of a schizophrenia of boring week- 
days and glittering weekends. The society is highly 
stratified and inhabitants of Apple Drive want to keep 
their schools that way. The husband pads his expense 
account, hauls his unpaid-for-power cruiser behind his 
new unpaid-for car. Using his credit card at filling 
stations and his hotel credit card at restaurants and 
motels, the family enjoyed a three week vacation in 
America’s great Northwest. They are now planning 
“fly-now-pay-later” vacation in the Carribean next 
Christmas. His $8,200 salary meets all monthly pay- 
ments, The slogan of this community is “get with it.” 
Heresy is the worst suburban sin, ostracism the worst 
fate, and adjustment to the group the highest good. 
Factory-like schools are temples of this creed.* 


Is it any wonder that students reflect some 
of the values so pervasive in our culture? They 
have indeed been shaped by Madison Avenue and 
the powerful forces of the mass media. Where 
can anyone hide from the new “story tellers” of 
our time? These are children of the New America, 
who grew up in a period of opulence and afflu- 
ence. Mention of events like the great depression 
makes one realize that we are getting old, for 
this generation knows nothing about it, They had 
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not entered high school when the Korean war 
broke out, when the fascist threat was replaced 
by Communism, the cold war, and the bomb. 

Confronted with this kind of world, isn’t it 
natural for the student to aim for modest goals? 
How can he control the atom bomb? What wisdom 
does he have to solve the complex problems of the 
Near East or Africa? Perhaps it isn’t so strange 
that a kind of fatalism permeates the thinking of 
this generation of students—for if they cannot 
shape the course of human events, they can at 
least build a comfortable cyclone cellar, hoping 
that the cyclone won’t pass directly overhead. 
They can make a center for their lives in their 
wives, children, friends, and their work. They 
know that no shelter, however well constructed, 
can protect them against biological and chemical 
weapons now available to the East and West. 

But while our campuses reflect the general 
culture, they also have a kind of second culture of 
their own, One professor has characterized it as: 
“that odd mixture of status hunger, voodoo, tra 
dition, lust, stereotyped dissipation, love, solid 
achievement, and plain good fun sometimes called 
‘college life.’ It drives a high proportion of our 
students through college chronically short of sleep, 
behind in their work, and uncertain of the exact 
score in any department of life.’’* 

We all know that one of the most significant 
factors in determining student values and _ atti- 
tudes is the peer influence, the influence of stu- 
dents upon each other, Peer influences are seen 
to be more powerful and more primary than fac- 
ulty or administrative influences, They include: 

1) The collegiate culture which is primarily fun seeking 
and rather nonintellectual. This is rather typical in large 
state universities. 

2) The vocational culture which seeks education as a 
means to an end, namely, upward social and economic mo- 
bility. There seem to be two rather distinct vocational sub- 
cultures, the diploma seekers and the skill seekers. This is 
especially typical of municipal city colleges and techno- 
logical institutions. 

3) The academic culture which seeks knowledge for its 
own sake and has genuine intellectual interests. While this 
is typical of the small, elite, liberal arts college, there are 


elements of this culture on practically all campuses—among 
the faculty, if nowhere else. 

4) The non-conformist culture which is seeking some 
kind of personal identity for its own members. This would 
be a Bohemian or Beatnik group and seems to be confined 
to certain complex institutions.® 


WHAT IS THE STUDENT 1MAGE? 
Using this classification, I would turn now to 


the immediate situation on the campus I know 
most intimately right now. Do we have a dom- 





inant collegiate, vocational, academic, or non- 
conformist culture? Undoubtedly all elements are 
present to a certain degree, but what is the image 
of the student that is widely held both here and 
by others beyond the campus? I think it is the 
vocational culture that is dominant in the minds 
of most people when they think of the institution. 
We may be justly proud of the fine students who 
are attracted to our campus because of the sci- 
entific and technical courses offered here, and of 
the accomplishments of a distinguished faculty in 
these areas. By and large our student body tends 
to be serious and hard working. We have very 
few playboys or Beatniks either among the stu- 
dents or faculty. (As far as I know we do not 
have the situation which prevailed at one small 
college in the Middle West where a number of 
the faculty met regularly in one of the faculty 
homes, pulled down the shades, and called them- 
selves the Anonymous Alcoholics.) Parents of 
students have often remarked that they feel this 
campus is a good place to send their children be- 
cause of its wholesome moral climate. All this is 
to the good. But yet, is it not true that many stu- 
dents attend for four years and are graduated 
without ever finding out what the intellectual life 
is all about? Is not a strong and vital academic 
culture lacking among our students? Many of 
our students seldom use the library (and a library 
should be the heart of the college) except to use 
the books in the Reserve Reading Room. Good 
periodicals like Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, Satur- 
day Review, or even New Yorker are unknown 
and unread by most of our students, Attendance 
at lectures designed to broaden and enrich their 
intellectual and spiritual horizons is small, Con- 
certs and art exhibits of the finest quality are 
shared and enjoyed by only a small part of our 
total student and faculty population. Hopefully 
the new and enlarged bookstore will stock many 
more of the excellent paperbacks now available 
so that our students will be exposed to some of 
the great wealth of material now published in that 
medium. Someone ought to endow our bookstore 
so that it could operate even at a loss to provide 
significant books for our students and faculty. 

The tragic record of American soldiers in 
Korea has shown us that American students do 
not know what they believe politically and have no 
deep convictions or loyalties in regard to the 
American way of life. As Jacob suggests, Ameri- 
can students are dutifully responsive toward gov- 
ernment. They expect to obey its laws, pay its 
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taxes, serve in its armed forces without complaint 
but without enthusiasm, Even those technicians 
whom we send abroad often fail because they lack 
sympathy and understanding for the people they 
serve, 

C. P. Snow’s book, The Two Cultures, shows 
how the scientific and the literary cultures need 
to communicate and understand each other in our 
society.© We need more cross-disciplinary discus- 
sions among faculty and students. Agronomists 
must learn to talk with artists, historians with hor- 
ticulturalists, physicists with philosophers. Such 
discussions would stimulate thinking on the part 
of the students and could furnish topics for din- 
ner table discussions and bull sessions, probably 
more educationally valuable than those currently 
in vogue on our campus. 

Further research needs to be done on the col- 
lege student of today. We need to know a great 
deal more about his precollege experiences and 
their effect on his college achievement, about his 
psychological and sociological development, about 
the ways in which he develops intellectual in- 
terests and moral and spiritual interests. Much 
valuable study is being done in these areas and 
more needs to be done, Furthermore, all of these 
studies must be correlated with the educational 
aims of the institution, If we say that we are con- 
cerned with “the well being of the individual to 
the extent of his capacity through the improve- 
ment of his intellectual, physical, economic, social, 
aesthetic attainments,” then we must measure our 
success accordingly. 

The development of the individual would in- 
clude such elements as freedom from prejudice, 
depth of interest, a humanized conscience, and an 
eagerness for continual learning. By this defini- 
tion, then, a college which takes students who are 
provincial, narrowminded, conformist, and anti- 
intellectual, and changes them into people of sig- 
nificantly greater breadth, independence, and 
thoughtfulness would make a significant contri- 
bution, even though it never recruited anyone 
from outside its state or attracted any nationally 
known professors. 

Many faculty would like to leave all questions 
of value and character to someone else, to the 
dean of students, to the churches or religious 
organizations, to the home, or to anyone else who 
wants to tackle it. But many others have begun 
to rethink these questions. The recent fixed TV 
shows brought the issue into focus. It is obvious 
that true scholarship is based, not on academic 
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achievement alone but also on other qualities of 
mind and heart which can be defined as “integ- 
rity,” “maturity,” “character.” 

Although the picture that emerges from many 
of the national studies may seem an indictment of 
the college student, the matter should not be left 
there. Rather it is an indictment of our whole cul- 
ture and we are all responsible. If we deplore the 
materialistic emphasis in our society and the over- 
emphasis on money, for example, as the only cri- 
teria of success, then we must devise an education 
that will replace these values with others. If we de- 
plore lack of integrity in national and interna- 
tional affairs and in the business and professional 
world, we must rediscover what integrity means 
and somehow translate it into our curriculum. If 
80% of the students seem to be immune to more 
liberal and humane influences, then we may at 
least work with the 20% who are not immune. 
We know that certain institutions seem to be 
particularly effective in creating a unique and 
distinctive academic climate, where significant 
changes do take place in student thinking. 
CHALLENGE OF THE 60’s 

The real challenge to education in the ’60’s is 


whether we will be able to educate men and women 
with both critical intelligence and integrity. 
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Will our students become mature leaders in 
a world where scientific “breakthrough” has 
created a completely different world than we have 
ever known? Can there be an equally significant 
moral, spiritual and educational breakthrough? 
Automation, missles, H bombs, political, eco- 
nomic, and social revolutions in Asia and Africa, 
scientific revolutions in medicine, in engineering 
and physics, and in our understanding of man 
himself, all these revolutions pose portentous 
problems for the human spirit. Those of us who 
are dedicated to education dare to believe that 
we hold in our hands the responsibility for help- 
ing to shape or destroy the world of tomorrow. 
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Velvet Must Not Draw Our Eyes Away 


“In Piloty’s much-admired picture of the ‘Death of Wallenstein’ (at 


VWunich ) 


, 


the truth with which the carpet, the velvet, and all other 


accessories are painted, is certainly remarkable; but the falsehood 
of giving prominence to such details in a picture representing the 
dead Wallenstein—as if they were the objects which could possibly 
arrest our attention and excite our sympathies in such a spectacle— 
is a falsehood of the realistic school. If a man means to paint uphol- 
stery, by all means let him paint it so as to delight and deceive an 
upholsterer ; but if he means to paint a human tragedy, the uphol- 
stery must be subbordinate, and velvet must not draw our eyes away 


, 


from faces.’ 


GeorcGE Henry Lewes 


The Principles of Success 
in Literature 
1885 





The Study Activity of Students 


We observe students in our 
classrooms in activity and 
passivity according to the mode 
and challenge of our teaching. 
What they do outside of class 
we can only infer. The fol- 
lowing article to some extent 
lifts the veil and gives some 
clues about the study activity 
of students. The author (B.S., Utah State; M.S., 
Ph.D., Utah) is a professor of political science 
and has been chairman of an independent studies 
program on his campus under a Ford Foundation 
grant, In the following article he shares with us 
some of the results. 





By RENE N. BALLARD 


get MALIGNED John Dewey, victimized by 
over-zealous interpreters and misinterpret- 
ers, may become the focus for a reevaluation in 
college and university teaching. John Dewey 
wrote of our educational system “ . . . fewer sub- 
jects and fewer facts and more responsibility for 
thinking the material of those subjects and facts 
through to realize what they involve would give 
better results.” 

This thesis has not been without advocates in 
the past. Sir Richard Livingstone in a monu- 
mental short work entitled On Education offers 
logical evidence to support this thesis.2 Nor is 
the idea a closed one so far as the colleges are 
concerned. Certainly the experimentation going 
on at Antioch, Wooster, Dartmouth, Carleton, 
and most recently at Connecticut Wesleyan, to 
name but a few, indicates that the theoretical ar- 
guments for the thesis have support. 

So much has been written concerning educa- 
tion in the United States today that it is unneces- 
sary to restate the case. Central to all the clamor 
of population explosion and overcrowding in our 
colleges, the need for “catching up” with the Rus 
sians, and all the rest that stands for currency in 
educational circles, is the fact that now is a time 
of opportunity. If we are to accomplish anything 
within a system of education that grew up like 
Topsy the time is now. The opportunity by way 
033 Joh" Dewey, How We Think, D. C. Heath and Co., Boston, 


2Sir Richard Livingstone, On Education. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1954. 
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of conditions, attitudes, and advertising cam- 
paigns might not reappear again in many years. 

A reappraisal of a system that is in most part 
an historical accident is needed. The ‘“‘smorgas- 
bord” curriculum needs scrutiny for it has lost 
not only its taste for students, faculty, and admin- 
istration, but the public as well has found much 
of the educational food flat and a waste of time. 

Backed by financial help as well as educational 
support from the Ford Foundation a host of col- 
leges have made or are presently involved in ex- 
periments in self-appraisal or independent studies, 
which have as a derivative brought these institu- 
tions to the point of reconsidering the Dewey 
thesis, whether or not they recognize it as 
Dewey’s. 

More important perhaps is the collection of 
some objective data which must be given atten- 
tion. The fact that colleges are at last making the 
attempt to study themselves after gleefully criti- 
cizing all other institutions for years is admirable. 
That some of the data may reach more of the aca- 
demic community is the purpose for this article. 
It is thought that much of what appears in this 
article not only supports the Dewey thesis but has 
significance to other colleges and universities. 

Knox College, located in Galesburg, Illinois, 
is a privately endowed, coeducational, liberal arts 
college with a student body of about eight hun- 
dred. It is on the semester system, An average 
load for students is five courses for each semester. 

The study reported here was made possible 
by a Ford Foundation grant in 1958, to explore 
the possibility of putting more of the responsibil- 
ity of education on the student. In no sense did 
the inquiry begin as an attempt to prove precon- 
ceived hypotheses. Even the questions which this 
report attempts to answer were not formulated 
until the data were collected. The general aim was 
to find out what is going on at the college in the 
way of study activity. 

The method of procedure was as follows: In 
recognition of residental stratification at the col 
lege, students in one freshman dormitory, one 
upperclass dormitory, and one fraternity house 
were selected for observation, This comprised a 
total sample of 193 students from the total stu- 
dent body of 789. The students were observed 
for a period of four weeks in the middle of the 
spring semester, A student in each residence, 
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THE STUDY ACTIVITY OF STUDENTS 


hired to conduct the study, each week gave to each 
fellow resident a form upon which each student 
recorded his study time every day for each course 
undertaken.° 

As the data were studied, relevant questions 
began to emerge. To what extent is there devia- 
tion in total study and in consistency of study be- 
tween residences? Is there a variation in the 
amount of study given to one course between 
residences? How does the amount of study, and 
the consistency of study, within the particular 
subject areas compare? In analyzing the data in 
terms of these questions, we came to the incon- 
trovertible conclusion that the College is not one 
homogeneous family as we sometimes like to be- 
lieve. There exist important variations among 
residences and among subject areas. Some might 
suggest that these variations might have been 
postulated a priori, thus discounting the findings 
as showing something one already knows. It is 
one thing, however, to make such an a priori gen- 
eralization and quite another to be sure enough to 
do anything about it. 

Table I shows that the average student in the 
upperclass dormitory studied more than the stu- 
dent in the freshman dormitory, who studied more 
than the student in the fraternity. Not only is 
more study done in one residence than another, 
but the greater the average study the more con- 
sistency of study that exists. 

One finds, for example, that while no student 
in either dormitory studied less than 7$ hours per 
week, 183 percent of the students in the frater- 
nity did so; that while no fraternity member in 
the sample studied more than 45 hours per week, 
17} percent did so in the upperclass dormitories 
and 7 percent did so in the freshman dormitory ; 
and that while about five students in six in the 
upperclass dormitories studied 223 hours per 
week, only four in six did so in the freshman 
dormitory and only two in six did so in the fra 
ternity. 

Table I also shows the extent of concentration 
of students upon study in one course. The average 
student in each residence gave a high percentage 
of his study time to one course. In the case of the 
fraternity, a majority of study time was given to 
a single course, The average freshman who spent 
the smallest percentage of study time on one 
course had slightly less time used for study of his 
other subjects (17.2 hours per week) than did 


3%The Knox College study with questionnaires and statistical 
findings is available by writing the Dean of the College. 
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the student in the upperclass dormitory (18.8). 
Such a difference in time spent in courses other 
than the one the student considers most important 
is not significant. This means that the significant 
difference in the amount of time studied by the 
man in the upperclass dormitory and that of the 
freshman is the time used for study for one 
course, The former student studies his favorite 
course much more intensively than does the latter. 
The average fraternity man, on the other hand, 
gives a moderate amount of time to one course 
and neglects the others. 

These tests also indicate that the differences in 
study are less extreme in the case of the upper- 
class dormitory than in the other two residences. 

It is a fair generalization to say that the stu- 
dents making the least effort are the fraternity 
students taking courses in the humanities and in 
social studies. 

It must not be presumed from these findings 
that drastic measures should be taken in regard 
to fraternities. We do not know to what extent 
the fraternity fosters lack of study or the extent 
to which the more socially (and less academically ) 
inclined are members of fraternities. A separate 
study made by the committee shows that about a 
quarter of the students at Knox consider them- 
selves more socially than academically motivated. 
These students probably would do less academic- 
ally whether there are fraternities or not. It is 
also evident that science and mathematics students 
in the fraternities study well. 
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A more significant question is how some stu- 
dents can do so little, and yet maintain relatively 
satisfactory grade averages. The obvious answer 
is that a number of courses at the college require 
very little work and that the student who does not 
want to work chooses his courses carefully. 

The data in Table I relative to study in one 
course suggest that the College might well con- 
sider reducing the number of courses taken by a 
student per semester. If the average student puts 
11 hours a week, as the figures in Table I suggest, 
into his “other courses,” it is better that these 
courses total three rather than four or five. 

It is perhaps not out of place to suggest also 
that each teacher might ask himself if these stu- 
dents who do little, stay “alive” at the College be- 
cause he requires them to do little. The adminis- 
tration should also recognize that work required 
by a teacher may vary greatly with particular 
courses, and that this variation would undoubt- 
edly be reduced if the man could teach fewer 
courses or have less time taken up by committee 
responsibilities, 

Additional data supporting the study habit re- 
ports were taken from interviews of a random 
sample of Knox students. 

Only one student in ten says he works equally 
hard on all courses. Most students have favorite 
courses because of the teacher or the subject mat 
ter, and will work harder on these courses. Other 
students are taking courses which require more 
than the average amount of work. 

The medium amount of time spent on the 
course in which the greatest effort was made was 
ten hours. (This average supports the findings 
of the inquiry into study activity in various stu- 
dent residences. ) 


On the average this maximum effort is made 
in two courses. Some students actually maintain 
a sixty hour week, but this is far too much to ex- 
pect of the average student. Reducing the number 
of courses required might very well substantially 
reduce the variation in student effort and the vari- 
ation in faculty requirements. 

Nine of ten students are taking at least one 
course in which they expect a satisfactory grade 
with a minimum of effort. The average student 
takes two courses in which he makes little effort. 

Two faculty questionnaires revealed further 
pertinent information related to the Dewey thesis. 
Most significant was the nearly unanimous re- 
sponse by faculty that they could not effectively 
handle four courses during a semester, The can- 
did responses revealed that faculty members con- 
centrated their time on three courses and let the 
other “slip” or handled it as best they could, It 
wotild seem difficult to justify a requirement for 
students by way of course load that the faculty 
themselves, trained as they are, think they cannot 
and do not effectively handle. 

The experiments under way in our educa- 
tionel institutions may reveal many shortcomings 
in curriculum, faculty, and in student body. They 
are at least attempts to understand our educational 
system. At best they may become the focus for 
the future. 

We in college and university teaching have 
thought we knew som: things about our perform- 
ance, Dewey said, “Thinking, in short, must end 
as well as begin in the domain of concrete ob 
servations if it is to be complete thinking.” 


‘How We Think, p. 183. 





Enemies of Democracy 


“Just as the enemies of democracy from Plato onward insisted that 
people are incompetent to govern themselves on a national plane, so 
now they insist that people cannot possibly do so on an international 
plane. Yet with all the errors and fumblings of national democracy, 
its enemies too often have been shown to be wrong.” 


THEODORE BRAMILD 

Education for the Emerging Age 

New York. Harper & Brothers. 1961. 
Page 130. 
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The College Student 


We are teachers because there 
are students to be taught. The 
chief concern of teaching is 
students and their needs. The 
author (B.A., B.E., M.A., 
Colorado; Ph.D. Washington) 
is associate professor of soci- 
ology and head counselor of 
the school of humanities and 
social sciences on his campus. He has taught a 
graduate seminar in The College Student for the 
past eleven years. 


By FRANK L. PARKS 


fas PURPOSE of this paper is to scrutinize 
carefully the nature of the student who is en- 
tering colleges and universities today, in an effort 
to understand him while he is in attendance. The 
question “what kind of a product do our colleges 
and universities turn out?” involves us with what 
is being done with what we obtain in the matter 
of students. Who are they, and from where do 
they come, what are their interests, what has been 
their training in high school, what are the im- 
portant background factors we need to know, and 
a host of other questions, 

On the campus of Oregon State University 
there has long been an interest in enhancing the 
development of young teachers who plan to oper- 
ate at the college or university level. The College 
Teaching Minor for graduate students was intro- 
duced eleven years ago comprising seminars in The 
College Student, College and University Teach- 
ing, American Higher Education, College Teach- 
ing Procedures, and College Teaching Studies. 
The chief purpose is to help young new teach- 
ers to become adequate and efficient at the college 
level and to improve teaching procedures and 
methods of those individuals already teaching at 
this level. 

For the past eleven years, the writer has had 
the responsibility for the course called The Col- 
lege Student. The chief aim in this course has 
been to understand the student. The attitude of 
the instructor has been that the more that can be 
learned about the student in his various patterns 
of behavior, the better the position of the instructor 
who is trying to enhance his learning. The factor 
kept uppermost in mind through the years in this 


course has been that the student is the learner. 
The course is offered to help the student learn, It 
is not offered to help the instructor, aid the insti- 
tution, or for any other reason except help col- 
lege and university teachers to aid the learner. 

The assumption is made that by gaining in 
formation about his students the instructor is in a 
better position to aid his learners. It has often 
been said that teachers teach subject matter rather 
than teach human beings. This has probably been 
overlabored, but the emphasis today is to enrich 
the learning climate or atmosphere of the student. 

The writer takes his graduate students the 
way he finds them, The course has only one pre- 
requisite, namely graduate standing. No person 
is denied admittance to the class because he has 
not taken a course in educational psychology, in- 
dividual differences, or any other course which 
might be a prerequisite for an advanced course in 
individual differences, which essentially is the 
nature of the seminar, 

In teaching the seminar it has been found that 
the people benefiting the most from the exper- 
ience have been those who had never had any 
courses treating of the psychology of learning or 
personality development, One of the chief fields 
of study in the seminar has been the psychology 
of learning and the various theories relating to it. 
Even those who have had educational psychology 
have studied, chiefly, tests and measurement, sta- 
tistics, and intelligence testing, without concen- 
trating on the learner or upon aspects of learning. 
They have spent many hours studying experi- 
mental and comparative psychology but learned 
almost nothing about levels of learning, climate 
of learning, methods of studying and learning, or 
of the background factors which enhance learning 
conditions in general. 

The methodology used in the seminar has 
been varied. Lectures, panels, student reports, and 
individual study have been used by the instructor 
and members of the seminar. Many of the stu- 
dents have been better teachers than the class 
instructor, and their talents have been used to the 
fullest extent. Toward the end of the term reports 
have been made to members of the group in vari- 
ous fields dealing with physical, social, emotional, 
and mental areas, The first part of the term is 
used, largely, by the instructor to get the class 
going, describe valuable bibliography, orient gen- 
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erally in the overall area of learning, and estab- 
lish the general atmosphere of the three dimen- 
sional situation whereby there is the instructor, 
the students, who are in many cases teachers 
themselves, and the student roles they are now 
playing by being both students and teachers. 

In addition to the three areas mentioned above, 
namely theories of learning, theories of person- 
ality development, and reporting on some phase of 
individual study in mental, social physical, or 
emotional aspects of an individual’s development, 
there have been other methods of approach. Some 
of these have been to obtain information and 
knowledge regarding such background factors as 
high school attended, neighborhood or community, 
familial pattern at home, religious factors, eco- 
nomic level of living, prestige-status factors, edu- 
cational background of parents and relatives, pri- 
vate or public school attended, and many other 
things. 

The seminar has been greatly interested in 
things which have value for different individuals. 
By learning of what things really count for a 
learner it is possible to relate most closely to his 
needs and interests. His concept of se/f and his 
self other relationships is imperative to his learn- 
ing techniques, values, and achievement, How 
well he can see himself in the mirror, and how 
well he can evaluate himself in terms of others 
play a very important part in his learning atti- 
tudes. Interests and attitudes come from factors 
such as the above mentioned. Learning readiness 
thrives upon interests, an awareness of desire, 
and some chance of achieving set goals or ambi- 
tions. These are the things we usually associate 
with successful learning. 

Some of the background factors considered 
important for study in this seminar might be 
listed as follows: 

® The student as the central factor in the teaching situ- 


ation. 
® Genealogical factors underlying individual differences— 
color, race, parentage. 


Role determinants in the formation of personality. 
Situational determinants in the formation of personality. 


& Constitutional determinants in the formation of per- 
sonality. 

® Group membership determinants in the formation of per- 
sonality. 

> 

- 


An individual’s behavior is influenced by his 
biological or physical background, the accumu- 
lated culture into which he has been born and 
with which he interacts during his lifetime, and 
the group or groups with which he associates. 
This last item is usually divided into four areas: 
(1) influences of siblings or brothers and sisters, 
(2) influences of peer or age group other than 


siblings, (3) influences of parents, (4) influences 
of other adults. 

The category other adults includes an_ indi- 
vidual’s teachers in a college or university. It is 
in this area of college life that the student-staff 
relationship appears. If a student feels that his in- 
structor knows him and is interested in his wel- 
fare he is apt to work for that person as well as 
for himself. A close rapport between student and 
teacher frequently is substituted for the relation- 
ship between student and parent. Those of us 
who have taught and counseled with students for 
many years believe that students do better work 
in college if they have someone, somewhere, who 
cares if they are successful in their endeavors. 
This can be a very important psychological item 
in college success for a student. It is even im- 
portant at the graduate level. It has been said 
that our young graduate students are the forgot- 
ten people. This is especially true of the young 
married graduate students. Too frequently their 
professors know nothing about them at all ex- 
cept that they are present or absent in the class. 

Students come from many kinds of environ- 
ment and from many types and kinds of families. 
There are vast differences between students due 
to the above factors. Students with an urban 
background differ from those of non-urban; those 
from wealthy homes differ from those reared in 
more frugal circumstances; those who are tech- 
nically inclined differ from those who are not; 
and students differ from time to time and term 
to term, They are also different from year to 
year and so are their teachers. 

There are differences arising out of varied 
religious backgrounds; differences arising from 
geographical locale; and differences from amount 
and kind of work experience. There are differ- 
ences due to race, national origin and sex. Many 
students know what it means to be discriminated 
against, being a member of some kind of minor- 
ity group—religion, race, or nationality, This 
discrimination can have disastrous effects upon 
an individual’s confidence and performance. He 
can be either frightened, bitter, or aggressive. 

The home environment can have great influ- 
ence upon a learner. If one’s parents take a dim 
view of education, and of teachers, this will in- 
fluence the student. Many students come to col- 
lege under duress from one or both parents, and 
have to succeed under these influences. 

There are many kinds of learners in college. 
Some learn quickly and retain most of what they 
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learn, some learn with difficulty and forget most 
of their learning. There are other types of learn- 
ers between these two extremes, Any or all of the 
types may be in the same classroom and may be- 
come a problem for an instructor who lectures, 
only, in his teaching, Some do not hear or see 
well, and some are absent frequently because of 
health. Some walk six miles to campus each day, 
some have no lunch during the day because they 
have not the funds, some are trying to keep their 
parents living together, and some lose one or 
more parents while in college. 

In view of the above conditions and many 
others, it becomes more apparent that there are 
many more things a teacher needs to know about 
an individual than merely the fact that the stu- 
dent is in his class or did poorly on a test, or was 
absent from an important lecture. The more a 
teacher knows about his students the better his 
position for aiding the learning of that student, 
and the fact must not be lost sight of that colleges 
and universities exist for sons and daughters of 
taxpayers and other interested citizens. They do 
not exist for the happiness and welfare of the 
staff, the president, or members of the legislature. 
Therefore, it would seem that instructors are in 
a better position to enhance learning for their 
students if they know something about learning, 
about learners, and especially about their learners. 
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To summarize we might say that the follow- 
ing background factors pertaining to college stu- 
dents might be of great importance : 


1 Background factors such as native ability; fam- 
ily pattern—authoritarian or otherwise ; income 
of father; parents happily married ; parents’ at- 
titude toward education; kind of community ; 
high school training; national, religious, or ra- 
cial factors; parents were college people ; phys- 
ical health. 





bo 


Background factors on the college campus such 
as major and minor fields; place of residence ; 
finances, participation in non-academic activi- 
ties; study habits and study conditions; status, 
prestige, and rank-order factors; extent of ac- 
ceptance or rejection by students and staff; 
emotional stability; and communication with 
home community. 


The College Student seminar endeavors in all 
these fields to acquaint the prospective college 
teacher with some of the areas and problems in 
which he might become involved. The chief aim 
of the course other than to emphasize the fact 
that the student is the center of the learning sit- 
uation, is to encourage the staff person to take 
and cultivate an active interest in his students and 
their needs. 








Summer Issue 


The next issue is already being set in type and will contain articles 
on the Profession, Teaching, and the Student, Articles will include: 
“The College Teaching Profession” by R. F. Arragon of Reed Col- 
lege; “Why Do We Teach?’ by Roger H. Garrison of Briarcliff 
College; “Teachers Anonymous” by John Ellsworth Winter of York 
College; “The Duties of the Professor’ by Howard O. Brogan of 
Bowling Green State University; “Basic Approaches” by Frederick 
Mayer of the University of Redlands; “Professors Can Improve 
Teaching” by F. Robert Paulsen of the University of Utah; “Engi 
neering Instructors Look at Their Report Cards” by Herman A 
Estrin of Newark College of Engineering; “Teaching Teachers” by 
Alex Bedrosian and Andrew L. Pincus of Newark College of Engi 
neering; “The Academic Setting of the Dishonest Student” by 
Evelyn Shirk and Randall W. Hoffman of Hofstra College; “The 
Student's Inquiring Mind” by John P. Sullivan of Stonehill College; 
“Whither the College Student?” by Helen Roach of Brooklyn Col- 
lege. There will probably be other articles also, New book listings 
and reviews. Editorial: “Watcher of the Skies.” 


The Intellectual Experience of Freshmen 


The elimination of the black- 
board, and almost the elimina 
tion of grades, are symbols of 
the startling aspects of the 
freshmen seminars at Far 
vard, a development in_ the 
spirit of the late William S. 
Learned, who has been inter- 
preted in these pages in former 
articles. The author (A.B., LL.D., Wesleyan Uni- 
versity; Ph.D., Cincinnati) is a thinker and an 
interpreter of progress in higher education; was 
president of American University 1941-52, and 
is now Director of the Center for Practical Poli- 
tics at Rollins College. 





By PAUL DOUGLASS 


F Wititt1AM LEARNED should come back to 
Harvard where he took his doctor’s degree in 
1912 and where he delivered the Inglis Lecture in 
1932, he would rejoice in the imaginative vigor 
with which the Crimson is dealing with a major 
and long neglected issue: how to enliven the intel 
lectual experience of the freshman year. It was 
Learned’s contention that the earliest obligation 
of a college to its new students should be com 
panionship of senior professors with freshmen, to 
ensure that the student understands from the be 
ginning that his real business is “Systematic and 
profitable thinking.” WHarvard’s experimentation, 
begun with the academic year 1959-60, establishes 
an operational companionship within the context 
of ideas. It unstructures neatly packaged academic 
wares. It disregards blackboards and grades. It 
undergirds the whole educational performance 
with a philosophy. 
DISCARD OF BLACKBOARD AND GRADES 
In discussion around the Yard, the elimination 
of the blackboard from the freshman seminars 
has become a symbol. The blackboard implies a 
peculiar structure on the field of experience de 
fined by the teacher and the materials. As one 
Harvard paper concerned with the experiment 
pointed out: 
The teacher stands within the reach of the black- 
board. The students sit out there organized along the 
blackboard-teacher axis. The teacher becomes a de 
vice for projecting knowledge in one direction, firing 
information at the students. The blackboard imposes 


also a structure of its own on the relation of student 
to substance. The blackboard defines the role of the 
teacher and defines the nature of knowledge. Within 
the field to which the blackboard gives structure, 
knowledge becomes ideally something neatly formu- 
lated, obtainable by transcription, perhaps even by 
suggestion, one-dimensional. Knowledge is up here 
and the students are out there and education is ob- 
tained by this juxtaposition of student with know]l- 
edge. . . . It gives a one-directional linear structure 
in the classroom. 

Along with the elimination of the blackboard, 
the Harvard freshman seminars for the most part 
‘discard grades. Recognizing that grades as sym 
bols give powerful meaning to an intricate matrix 
of motivations which derive from teacher, class- 
mates, family, community, and American culture, 
the Harvard experiment nevertheless deliberately 
organizes the seminars as “ungraded” to encour 
age students to come to terms with themselves 
and to find in themselves or in the substance of 
the seminars motivation for learning. Observers 
of the Harvard experiment believe that students, 
with very few exceptions, have devoted more 
energy, time, and thought to the work of the 
than to their other 
Indeed seminar leaders are startled by the de 
mands which the students make upon them! 


seminars work in courses. 


UNDERLYING PHILOSOPHY 

Beneath the observable performance of the 
freshman seminars lies a genuine philosophy. It 
takes its point of departure from the proposition 
that historically education has been most effective 
where it has reacted with liveliest awareness to 
the character of the world it serves. 

\round the turn of the century, so the thesis 
runs, two historic streams were flowing. The first 
was expressed in the notion of education for all 
\ challenge confronted the colleges; it demanded 
creative response for provision of equality in 
opportunity. 

The second stream is more difficult to describe. 
Before the turn of the century life had been 
structured. It provided meaning as a result of 
interlocking axes which had readily definable 
poles. There was, as the Harvard group points 
out, “the present state of life and the possible 
state . always, either now or later . . . a tran- 
scendent vision might remake reality.” 

As literal belief in God disappeared, the 
notion that either man or society could ultimately 
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become godly disappeared. The image of God 
gave way with the decline of religious commit- 
ment, to substitutable visions of perfectability. “If 
man could not be godly, then, until the present 
generation, he could at least be Horatio Alger, 
Roald Amundsen, or Thomas Edison.” The image 
of godliness was replaced, temporarily, by an 
image of human heroism. 

Sometime before the 1920's this structure col- 
lapsed. The old polarity between those who were 
owners or managers and those who labored faded. 
As the old symbols and their supporting beliefs 
faded, there emerged “an incomprehensible struc- 
ture’ defined by the personnel department. The 
petty ambitions of an industrial society were given 
over increasingly to tertiary offices. That structure 
is devoid of any meaningful symbols that might 
relate intelligently to the individual’s ideals. The 
Harvard thinkers observe that it is the young 
people who today, envisaging for themselves 
careers in space, seem invariably more concerned 
with the career than with space! 

It is no longer the urge to transcend physically the 

world that is known that moves them; it is instead 

the urge to have a satisfactory part in the complex 
technical and organizational enterprise by which 
space may slowly become known. 

3y the 1930’s, so that Harvard thesis con- 
tinues, “the clear structure which the resolvable 
disparity between the real and the ideal had once 
given both personal and national life was gone.” 
At least up to World War I, the role of the 
American college had been uncomplicated. 

The fortunate few who attended college asked 

nothing more than to be provided with some knowl- 

edge of the world to which that structure gave 
meaning and some skills which would help them 
to achieve the personal ideals which defined the 
structure. One needed to know about science in order 
to invent the telephone. One needed to know about 
money and business in order to build a commercial 
empire . . . One needed to know about the Bible in 
order to teach God’s word to others. And one needed 
to have a fund of general information, an acquaint- 

ance with certain humane studies, in order to be a 

gentleman. 


Colleges which were once devices for equip- 
ping students to meet the challenges that were 
part of the very structure of life found themselves 
offering the same equipment to students who now 
found themselves needing, more than anything 
else, “‘a chance to discover new kinds of meaning 
in a world from which readily discoverable mean- 
ing had fled.” 

How are students to find a meaningful kind 


of experience in a world that is largely devoid of 
structure? How is the college to demonstrate the 
difference between its role and that of high 
school? The Harvard answer begins with the 
hypothesis that the definition must be operational. 
Early in his college career the student must be 
given a vivid demonstration of what, as a think- 
ing human being, he might become. Must not the 
structure of undergraduate experience profitably 
leave room, as never before, for exercise of initia- 
tive? But today, says the Harvard group, “we 
leave room for a shallow kind of initiative at 
best.” 

A college education is attainable only over a 
period of 4 years—not more and not less. Each 
year must be composed of two academic terms 
and one long vacation. Each student is to be 
“generally educated” by a series of courses pre- 
scribed in approach, if somewhat less in content. 
He must become especially familiar with one 
particular field through an orderly progression of 
diminishing surveys. His achievement in this 
enterprise must be determined by an objective 
scale of marks, and by a grade-point average. As 
the Harvard men say: “In a world where young 
people decreasingly believe in clear connections 
between virtue and reward an educational enter- 
prise in which grades are made focal at every 
step becomes increasingly irrelevant.” 

Assume that the mere transferrence of knowl- 
edge and of skills can no longer be exclusively the 
purpose of the college. Then can “projectile teach- 
ing” remain as the exclusive form of instruction ? 
Must the college not provide students with the 
opportunity for entanglement in the human con- 
cerns of the world? Must not discourse have a 
central role in the responsive educational process ? 
Must not students be allowed more flexibility in 
shaping the chronology of their education? Must 
not an unprecedented kind of education emerge 
to equip students to create for themselves roles, 
identities, and purposes of a kind which may 
supply life in this world with new kinds of godli- 
ness and new kinds of heroism? By intellectual 
insight may not a new generation find its humane 
vocation ? 

MorPHOLOGY OF THE FRESHMAN SEMINARS 

An external observer finds in the Harvard 
freshman seminars a formation which differs 
decidedly from the customary one—directional 
linear structure of the classroom with its black- 
board and projectile teaching. Under the Harvard 
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program students sit around the table. They meet 
in the teacher’s study. Teacher and student join in 
common enterprises which flow in myriad direc- 
tions as all are immersed in the material at hand. 
Students become entangled with human knowl- 
edge in partnership with their teachers as 
associates. 

The seminars, of course, assume that the stu- 
dent is equipped with information and _ skills. 
Seminars provide a forum where students can 
demonstrate their power of insight and creation. 

The Harvard freshman seminar program was 
authorized by vote of the faculty as a one year 
experiment. It took sail as an opportunity for 
supervised independent study, associating students 
in their first year with established scholars in 
academic undertakings at once stimulating and 
demanding. Students apply to the Office of Ad- 
vanced Standing for admission to a particular 
seminar. Final selection is made by the faculty 
member who conducts the seminar. 

The program was continued through the aca- 
demic year 1960-1961, the faculty standing ready 
to judge the worth of continuing the seminar 
program or altering the format as a result of 
experience. 


COMMON CHARACTERISTICS 
The seminars have certain common charac- 

teristics. 
They bring the student into close association with a 
faculty member, and involve him directly with the 
professional concerns of the seminar leader, 
They demand serious, independent’ work. 
They are structured less formally than the regular 
courses: no lectures, no examinations, no grades. 

Some of the seminars do not count for degree 
credit at all. Some are taken in addition to the 
student’s normal program of 44 courses. Some 
provide credit as a full course, others a half 
course limited to one term, or a half course ex- 
tending throughout the year. 


_ 


w bo 


DISTINGUISHED PROFESSOR AS KEY 
Announcements in the annual seminar bro- 
chure emphasize the quality of the full professors 
around whose interest each seminar is mobilized. 
Thus for example: 
Professor WILLIAM ALFRED will lead an informal 
seminar in dramatic literature and writing for eight 
to ten freshmen . . . Students will write an essay a 


week about the plays or books discussed, and will 
meet individually with Professor Alfred for discus- 
sion of their work. Weekly meetings will be supple- 
mented by informal dinners, lectures, and discussions 
with members of the faculty and other guests. 


Professor Bruce CHALMERS and Professor KEn- 

NETH JACKSON will direct a workshop in physical 

metallurgy, centering primarily in two research 

projects: 

1) photographic investigation of the freezing of 
water and melting of ice, leading to consideration 
of behavior in metals at high temperatures; 

2) use of new etching technique for the study of 
various types of lattice defects in metal single 
crystals. 

Laboratory research will be supplemented by frequent 

conferences with Professor Chalmers and other 

faculty members of the Division of Engineering and 

Applied Physics. 


CRITICISM FROM THE YARD 

From the historic Harvard Yard, criticism is 
leveled at the freshman seminar program, One 
of these comments deserves special attention. The 
objection is that by commanding the attention of 
good faculty members the program cannibalizes 
upperclass and graduate education. /t does! Full 
professors of fame become profes 
sionally involved with freshmen in a matrix of 


academic 
ideas and concerns ! 
1deas and concerns : 


CONCLUSION 

Harvard’s experimental freshman seminar 
program for two years has devoted the earnest 
attention of America’s oldest and richest private 
educational institution to the exploration of one 
question: How to enliven the intellectual experi- 
ence of the freshman year by associating estab- 
lished scholars in academic undertakings that are 
at once stimulating and demanding. The experi- 
ment has been projected upon a_ philosophical 
critique of educational goals and methods, seeking 
to equip students with resources to create for 
themselves roles, identities, and purposes. 

Harvard’s program would bring satisfaction 
to William Learned. Begin with the freshman at 
the beginning of his first semester, the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
staff officer pleaded. Provide at the outset contact 
between good teachers and good students. What 
the student consciously does with his mind is 
paramount in college. The basis of intellectual 
morale is to be found solely in the grip that 
sequences of important, educative ideas have on 
the mind. The prerequisites for its development 
are time, freedom, and encouragement to con- 
tinuous thought. The purpose of the teacher and 
the college is to arouse and intensify the student’s 
thinking. Harvard’s experiment 
thoughtful consideration of the American College. 


deserves the 
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The Burning Desire to Learn 


A College President (A.B., 
Pd.D., Dakota Wesleyan; 
M.A., South Dakota) who has 
been a rural teacher, high 
school superintendent, college 
instructor and dean, author of 
125 articles in periodicals, has 
formulated a sincere and ar- 
resting statement of his philo- 
sophy of learning. Every college, he says, should 
embark upon a program to kindle in students the 
burning desire to learn. 





By W. W. LUDEMAN 


bE; BURNING desire to learn is most evident 
in the primary grades and grows fainter to- 
ward upper grades, in the high school, and is 
sadly lacking by many students in most college 
halls. To me this is the most sincere problem in 
American higher education. Unless we can capture 
more of this intense desire for real learning the 
educational future of the land is indeed quite 
dismal. 

In certain professional schools such as medi- 
cine, dentistry, law, where there is careful screen- 
ing of student personnel the desire for learning 
is extremely evident. In large measure the desire 
is not greatly present in other schools and col- 
lege departments. And for many reasons, Over- 
emphasis upon social life in college, the greatly 
expanded extracurricular activity programs, the 
apparent lack of aims or eye to the future, and 
accumulated lazy mental habits all add up to 
major causes for the dimming of learning desire. 

The desire to learn doesn’t just happen. Some- 
one or something takes place to make it happen. 
In most cases people are inspired to learn. Great 
students are willing to go all out in the thirst for 
knowledge to fulfill a personal ambition or an 
established goal and objective in life. Without 
this inspiration and the corresponding aims of 
life there can be no great learning accomplish- 
ment. 

It is said that everything starts in the class- 
room. This implies the importance of good teach- 
ing. From lower grades through the graduate 
school the classroom teacher is the key to the 


amount of desire for learning. This places im 
mense emphasis upon making teaching more at 
tractive and paying adequate salaries for it. With- 
out this topnotch teaching the fire for learning is 
very liable to go out. 

If the burning desire to learn is steadily 
waning in our colleges it is high time to do some 
thing about it. What can be done? Here are some 
needs : 

1 More CAREFUL SCREENING OF STUDENTS 
If selection of students in law and medical colleges 
brings thirst for learning it should be good for other 
departments to do likewise. Far too many students are 
in college because parents think it is the fashionable 
thing to do. They may or may not have the ability for 
college study. 


to 


IMPORTANCE OF GOAL 


We need more college students who know what they 
are in college for. A good many aren’t quite certain 
Usually these students stay around for short duration 
and the drop out rate is high. Improved precollege guid- 
ance in high school and by parents and friends could 
help the prospective college student to set more fixed 
goals for himself as he approaches the college. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR BETTER STUDENTS 


Financing a college education presents a problem to 
some students. Often this concerns the better type of 
student and in many instances such students cannot at- 
tend college because of lack of funds. A broader plan 
nationally supported, would 
assist the apt student to obtain a college education. 


of scholarships, state or 
4 BETTER BALANCED COLLEGE PROGRAM 

It may be necessary in many colleges to take another 
look at the balance between learning or academic actiy 
ities and the social and extra-class side of college lite 
We most certainly appreciate the value of these latte: 
activities but often they do get out of balance and the 
desire to learn suffers. There is danger now that the 
imbalance in college favors the social and there is ut 
gent need to get back again to basic study as the first 
requisite of successful learning. 

It would be a difficult assignment to alter the 
current pattern of college life in America. In some 
measure there is much good about it all. Only 
one aspect needs a revived emphasis: the burning 
desire to learn by more students. Every college in 
the land should embark upon a program to re- 
capture this challenging need in our country, To 
be sure, colleges are now developing many great 
academic leaders. We must do better if this nation 
is to retain its position as educational leader in 
the world. 





Some Student Comparisons 


The director of admissions 
(B.S., M.Ed., Oregon) and 
a Statistics professor (B.S., 
M.A., Oregon; M.A., Ph.D., 
Princeton) at Oregon State 
University have studied the 
records of all students enter- 
ing as first term freshmen in 
fall 1952 and their subsequent 
records including graduating 
in 4 years, in 5 years, and non- 
graduating. Together with the 
facts determined they present 
some conclusions that are 
worthy of faculty note. For 
example, the nongraduate is 
not necessarily inferior. 





By DALLAS W. NORTON 
RICHARD F. LINK 


geen and common sense indicate that 
students classified as superior will earn the 
Bachelor’s degree with greater ease and in less 
time than will classmates less gifted or more 
poorly prepared. Logically, then, students not 
qualifying for a degree within four years would 
be classified as scholastically inferior or even as 
academic failures. 

These informal predictions and concepts about 
future success are widely accepted but have been 
subjected to little, if any, objective analysis. Lack 
of research is due in part to the logic of the 
concept but also in part to the time, expense, and 
effort involved in longitudinal study of individual 
records, especially when the time involved covers 
five years. 

The purpose of the present study was to 
provide factual comparative data about the aca- 
demic characteristics of students who graduate in 
four years, those who require five years to obtain 
a degree, and those who fail to earn a degree. 

This study includes the records for all stu- 
dents who entered Oregon State University as 
first-term freshmen in the fall term of 1952, Stu- 
dents who entered fall term 1951 served for pur- 
poses of comparison. Included were records for 
male and female Oregon and out-of-state stu 
dents. Out-of-state students ranked in the upper 


. 


one-half of their high school graduating class, but 
of Oregon students, only a high school diploma or 
its equivalent was required. 

A total of 1,438 students entered the college 
as freshmen fall term 1952. Of this number, 120 
foreign students and 69 students were eliminated 
from the study because of a lack of sufficient data. 

Students who entered fall term 1951 numbered 
1,189 and provided an excellent group for com- 
parative purposes. Random samples of 100 each 
for the three classifications of graduates and non- 
graduates of this class were chosen. When it was 
found that the five-year graduates numbered 110 
it was decided to include the total number rather 
than draw a sample of 100. 

The data gathered were classified into the fol 
lowing groups: (1) those who graduated in four 
years, (2) those who graduated in five years, 
(3) successful nongraduates (terminal college 
GPA! 2.00 or better), (4) unsuccessful nongradu- 
ates (terminal college GPa 1.99 or lower). 

The means of these groups were compared 
using an analysis of variance, with a subsequent 
comparison of the individual group means fol- 
lowing the multiple comparison procedures sug- 
gested by Tukey (2). The qualitative data re- 
corded in Table ITV were analysed using Chi- 
square individual freedom 
methods were employed for comparing the indi- 
vidual groups. A five percent level of significance 
was used throughout and any differences not 
statistically described as not 
existing. 


tests; degrees of 


significant were 

Twenty-eight factors selected by the authors 
were assumed to be pertinent for study purposes. 
The factors investigated included items related 
to high school preparation, aptitude and profi- 
ciency tests, college achievement, and personal 
such as age and sex. 

No differences existed among the groups with 
respect to age, sex, high school location, high 
school size, number of high schools attended, type 
of high school attended (public or private), delay 
between high school graduation and college matri- 
culation. 


1 Grade-point average. Grade points are compiled on the basis 
of 4 points for each term hour of A, 3 points for each term hour of 
B, 2 points for each term hour of C, 1 point for each term hour of 
D, and 0 points for each term hour of F, The grade-point average 
(GPa) is the quotient of total points divided by the total term hours, 
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SOME STUDENT COMPARISONS 


Certain factors were eliminated from the 
study. Insufficient data were available for high 
school class rank and for Test I, Social Science, 
Cooperative General Achievement Test. ACE “Q” 
and ACE “L” were eliminated because their effect 
is similar to ACE “YT” retained. 
Similarly English Test B, Mechanics of Expres 
English Test C, 
hension, were eliminated because their effect is 
similar to English Test A, Mechanics of English, 
which was retained. Departmental Arithmetic and 


which was 


sion, and Reading Compre 


Algebra Test was eliminated because its effect is 
similar to Co-op Mathematics Test which was 
retained. 

The essential results of this study are given 
in Tables I, Il, and IV. Table I gives the means 
for the various factors for the class of 1956. 
Table I] gives similar results for the class of 
1955. Table IV gives the proportion of students 
falling into various categories such as placement 
on probation or in remedial courses or attendance 
in summer session for the class of 1956. 

An inspection of Tables I, [1, and IV reveals 
that, in general, the four-year graduate is of a 
higher academic quality than the five-year gradu 
ate. The academic quality of the five-year gradu 
ate is not very different from that of the success 
ful nongraduate. The unsuccessful nongraduate is 
of definitely inferior academic quality. Of course, 
it must be kept in mind that these differences are 
generally so small in relation to the standard 


Table 1. Mean Scores ror Crass or 1956 
Four- Five Success Unsuc 
year year ful noi cessful 
gradu- gradu gradu nongrad 
ates ates ates uates 
FACTOR N=387 N=158 N=481 N=325 
High school GPa 3.10 2.90 2.8 2.32 
High school English 
points iiesaoeden 23.4 21.1 1 16.1 
High school mathemat 
ics points .... 16.2 15.2 13.1 10.9 
High school science 
points 15.1 13.7 12.8 10.3 
© i eens ‘ 108.6 106.3 101.1 86.5 
Cooperative English A 54.2 51.2 51.0 
Cooperative Mathe- 
matics ccaeas 57.6 56.9 52.2 18.8 
Cooperative Natural 
Science ............ apie 62.9 63.5 58.1 4.6 
Ist term college GPA 2.65 * 2.38 2.39 1 
Terminal college GPA ... 2.77 2.56 2.50 * 1.55 





* An asterisk between two scores indicates that the difference 
are significant. 

+ The difference between the ACE score of four-year gradu 
ates and successful nongraduates is significant 


re) 
Table Il. Mean Scores ror Crass oF 1955 
Four ive Success Unsuc 
vear year ful non cessful 
gradu gradu gradu ongrad 
ates ites ates uates 
FACTOR N=10 N N 2 N 
High school Gra 11 Be 2.9 2 
Englisl 011 24.1 2 18 
\l ematics points 15.7 1 S 1 
S points 15.¢ 1¢ 13 8 
ACE 7 05 107 100 RR 
t tern PA 2 4 2 1 
Terminal GPa 2.78 .61 2.50 1.49 
Table III. Stanparp Deviation oF INpDiIvipuAL Scores 


LASS OF 1956 


FACTOR S.D 


High Schoc 25 
English points 1 
Matl ics ] t 7.1 
Scien po 8 
ACE T 23.2 
Cooperative English 10.8 
Cooperative Mathematics 15.2 
Cooperativ Natural Science 14.3 
st term 4 8 
minal \ Q 


deviation of individual scores (see Table ITT), 
that they will not be of any particular use as 
accurate predictors of the success or failure of 


individual students. 


Four-Year Graduates and Five-Year Graduates 
The four-year graduate proved superior to 
the five-year graduate especially in academic per 
formance. That is, the GPA earned by the four 
year graduate definitely was higher during both 
high school and college years than were the grade 
averages for the five-year graduates. The only 
other factor in which the four-year graduate sur 
passed the five-year graduate was English prepa 
ration. More units of English and better per 
formance on entrance English examinations 
characterized the four-year graduate. 

Thus, the four-year graduate identified him 
self as a student willing and consistently able to 
achieve a more outstanding high school and col 
lege record than that of his competitors. This ad 
vantage appeared to result from motivation and 
persistent effort rather than from preparation or 
aptitude for college work as these factors did 
not noticeably favor the four-year graduate except 
for English preparation. 
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Five-Year Graduates and Successful Non- 


graduates 

The performance of the five-year graduate and 
the successful nongraduate proved almost identi 
cal as measured by high school and college GPa. 
ACE scores showed that college aptitude did not 
differ for the two groups. The successful non- 
graduate seemed somewhat inferior to the five- 
with 
mathematics and science preparation. Conceivably 


vear graduate reference to high school 
students who lack a particular interest in engi 
neering or science subsequently transfer to other 
institutions that do not stress these professional 


areas. 


Successful Nongraduates and Unsuccessful Non- 
graduates 


The successful nongraduate surpassed the un 
successful nongraduate not only academically but 
in all aspects of preparation and aptitude included 
in this study. Preparation in English, mathe 
matics, and science, scores on achievement tests, 
and especially high school and college Gra’s dem 
onstrated the superiority of the successful over 
the unsuccessful nongraduate. 


Comparison with Class of 1955 
Comparison of data for the class of 1955, 

suggests that the pattern 

1956. 


presented in Table IT, 
is similar to that found 
Many of the differences shown in Table I] would 


for the class of 


not be statistically significant because of the 


smaller sample size involved. 


Table LV. 


ENROLLED IN SUMMER SESSION, 


PERCENTAGE OF CLASS OF 1956 PLACED ON PROBATION, 


EMATICS OR SCIENCE 





Four- Five Succes 
yeat year ful non 
gradu rradu gradu- 
ates ites ates 
STATUS N=387 N=158 N=481 
Probation one or more 
terms 39 64 $3 100 
Enrolled for one or 
more summer sessions 33 31 7 
Placed in Remedial 
English . 9 12 16 30 
Placed in Remedial 
Mathematics 30 $7 37 35 
An asterisk between two percentages indicates that they ar: 


ienificantly different. 


AND PLACED IN REMEDIAL Matu- 
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Miscellaneous data 


Miscellaneous data relative to the class of 


1956 are summarized in Table IV. Examination 
of this table makes several points stand out clearly. 
® Almost forty percent of the four-year graduates were on pro- 
bation at least once, while over sixty percent of the five-year 
graduates experienced probationary status during their col- 
lege careers. Oregon State University places a student on 
probation each term for which the Gra is less than 2.00 re- 
gardless of accumulated grade average. This policy probably 
accounts for the high incidence of probationary status among 
all groups studied; however, the policy would hardly account 
for a lower percentage of probationary status among the suc- 
cessful nongraduates than among the five-year graduates. 


®& Almost one-third of the four-year and five-year graduates at- 
tended at least one session of summer school. Apparently 
students attend summer session in order to extend their edu- 
cational experiences rather than to make up deficiencies. 

® About ten percent of the students who graduated in either 
four or five years took remedial English, and between thirty 
and fifty percent of these students were placed in remedial 
mathematics. Apparently these remedial programs are needed 
by significant proportions of the students in order to grad- 
uate. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The characteristics exhibited by significant 
numbers of five-year graduates in terms of prepa 
ration and aptitude did not differ greatly from 
those of the four-year graduates, although the 
differences in terms of scholastic achievement 
were considerable. Perhaps many students who 
graduate but require more than the normal time 
could earn a degree sooner if work and study 
skills or other related factors such as motivation 
were equal to those of the four-year graduate. 

Characteristics of nongraduates suggest that 
another large group of students might graduate 
if induced to continue their studies. This group 
aptitude, and 
comparable to that of the five-year graduates. 


shows preparation, achievement 

The fourth group, unsuccessful nongraduates, 
proved inferior in all factors of preparation, apti- 
tude, and achievement and apparently hold little 
in the way of scholastic promise. 

This study does not support the concept that 
the nongraduate is necessarily inferior academi- 
cally. Except for the very weak student, factors 
other than preparation or aptitude apparently 
achievement of the 


contribute to the eventual 


Bachelor’s degree. 
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Freshman Disorientation 


We try to orient freshmen 

how successfully is suggested 
bya sociology professor (B.A., 
Redlands; M.A., Southern 
California; Ph.D., Indiana) 
who has published articles on 
the sociology of courtship and 





marriage, adolescence, religion. 
By CHARLES W. HOBART 


FF’ YEARS the dis-education of many American 
college students has begun the day they 
stepped on campus as entering freshmen. The 
image of college that they gain from the freshman 
orientation program often fails to prepare them 
to profit maximally from the variety of oppor- 
tunities and resources available. More tragically, 
the entering freshman, who has approached the 
portals of “higher learning” with fear, trembling, 
and high expectation of something More than 
high school, is often left with the felling that this 
is simply more of the same, but perhaps in a 
somewhat more antiquated setting. 

The following is a description, not a burlesque, 
of the orientation program at some private lib 
eral arts colleges : 

Freshman men and women are separated to go to sepa 
rate “orientation retreats.” For men the first item on the 
program is a one and a half to two hour “Ger Ac- 
QUAINTED” and recreation period, During this time they 
are supposed to play volley ball, softball, swim, etc., and 
vet to know each other. In actual fact during this period 
a sizable minority, up to a third or more, are wandering 
around aimlessly, sitting alone, trying to sleep, etc.; and 
these turn out to be many of the most scholarly men in 
the class. A second prominent item on the agenda is often 
the presentation of OUR ATHLETIC PROGRAM. Here the 
coaches of football, track, basketball, etc., are introduced, 
OUR GLORIOUS RECORD OF PAST YEARS is described, football 
movies may be shown, and the fellows are strongly urged 
to GET OUT AND COMPETE. 

There is often a big-brotherly talk of “how to succeed 
in college.” This includes a discussion of what to wear 
where, how to date, how to get along with your room- 
mate, and perhaps of the drinking and smoking policy. 
There may also be a discussion of fraternities on campus, 
a presentation by student government, a plea for loyal 
support of Associated Men Students activities. There is 
often a round table discussion of How to Study in Col 
lege and perhaps even a talk by an academician on The 
Intellectual Life. The overall impact of the orientation, 
however, is to clearly convey the impression that, the 
athletic and the social are the REALLY important areas of 
college life; that social adjustment is obviously more 
important than is academic adjustment, and indeed that 





the scholarly, intellectual aspects of college life are really 
something of an after-thought, an appendage 
The freshman women’s retreat differs from that 
e men primarily in a lesser emphasis on the athleti 
Instead there may be a fashion show, which helps 
underscore the importance of CORRECT DRESS. There are 
ofien talks by the Dean Wot en, and perhaps by the 
President’s wife, which subtly or not so subtly con 
municate the importance of GOOD SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT, 
: 
| 


being well liked among the girls, of getting along wit! 


your roommate, of DATING. There may be walks in the 
wr fireside sings to promote the cozy feeling 





ul women TOGETHERNESS 

In all of the above it is apparent that there is 
very little if any attention devoted to preparing 
the student to respond to what should be the hall 
marks of an institution of higher education, The 
image of college which is in fact created is one 
very similar to the Hollywood musicale of col 
lege life; there is the same emphasis on sports, 
dating, and romance. The result is that freshman 
orientation frequently proves to be disorientation 
in that the appetite of the new freshman is often 
whetted for the least rather than the best of what 
college has to offer. 

A college should be an intellectual community 
of scholars of varying degrees of experience and 
maturity, sharing in common the goal of the 
pursuit of learning, and it should build its image 
in the minds of freshman students accordingly 
Its hallmarks should be intellectual vitality and 
excitement, stimulating, mind stretching experi 
ences, vigorous, meaningful, significant discus 
sion and debate, and a spirit of earnest inquiry 
among all members of the college community. 

College should be a situation where that which 
is significant in music, art, science, philosophy, 
religion is experienced and lived, rather than merely 
read or talked about; where profound though 
perhaps unanswerable questions are raised, rather 
than where pat answers to often insignificant 
questions are supplied; where one is inescapably 
confronted with the vital issues of human experi 
ence, rather than where one can survey with 
apathetic detachment from the isolation of an 
ivory tower. 

It follows, then, that a new student orientation 
program should be simultaneously an experience 
wherein the new student acquires these exciting 
expectations, and where he actually savors some 
of the richness of the four years of college which 
lie ahead of him. It should build a sharp initial 
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image of the distinctive features of college life, 
and it should provide a near intoxicating fore 
taste of all that is to come. To this end it should 
include vital profoundly stirring, relevant ex- 
periences of drama, art, the humanities, and the 
sciences which confront the student in an unavoid 
able fashion with questions about the purposes of 
his own life, the meaning of human existence, the 
nature of Ultimate Reality. It should include 
numbers of opportunities for serious discussions 
of these questions between upperclassmen and 
freshmen, men and women, faculty and freshmen. 
Here, J] want to emphasize, is the natural setting 
in which entering freshmen should first meet the 
faculty, in a profound, free-for-all discussion of 
a vital issue, rather than when the instructor is 
behind a desk talking about course requirements. 
Such an introduction would go far toward elimi 
nating the shy withdrawnness of freshmen in 
their dealings with faculty—a withdrawnness 
which inhibits the student from initiating after 
class discussions with the instructor of material 
found exciting, and which thus restrains his 
intellectual growth. 

Such a program would inevitably establish the 
expectation on campus of frequent, profound, and 
lively discussions between faculty and students 
in informal, non-classroom situations. On most 
campuses, this expectation does not currently 
exist at all among freshman students; it fre 
quently scarcely exists among sophomores; and 
it only really develops, among those students who 
ever do glimpse this opportunity, toward the end 
of their college careers. An orientation program 
should build up this expectation at the very be 
ginning of the college experience. Only thus will 
more people experience the most important type 
of education, the hammering out of value com 
mitments in profound and intimate discussions. 

A paradoxical consequence of the “Hollywood image” 
type or orientation is that it frequently fails to accomplish 
one of its major goals for entering freshmen, the facilita- 
ting of a high level of dating. This failure results from 
the fact that there are certain dating disadvantages 
inherent in the freshman status which are not counter 
acted, and there are certain resources inherent in the col 
lege student status which are not made use of on many 
\merican campuses. 

The freshman man has a very strong sense of in 
feriority in dating because he is in strong competition 
with upperclassmen for freshman women. Moreover, on 
resident campuses, freshmen who in high school invariably 
had use of the family car on a date now cringe at the 
prospect of having to ask a girl to walk or bicycle on a 


date. The consequence of this diffidence is that they do 
not give the girls the “rush” that the latter had expected 
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The girls, feeling disappointed and threatened, fear being 
ignored by (diffident) freshmen they might meet, and so 
they tend to cluster protectively with a dozen other 
girls in swarms—swarms which such interested, hope- 
ful, and aggressive freshman men as there may be find 
impenetrable. 

As a consequence of some of the above 
factors, as well as of the fact that the orientation 
program has all too well communicated the idea 
that popularity and dating are VERY IMPORTANT 
on campus, freshman men and women find them 
selves thrown together in receptions and Mixer 
dances, wanting badly to do well and make a 
good impression, but actually very ill prepared, 
in terms of commonly shared meaningful and 
worthy experiences, to “hit it off 
It frequently happens that freshmen 
share so little in common that after the usual few 
trite questions (“Where are you from?” “What 


discussion 


did you do last summer ?’’) are asked, conversa 
tién lags and the silences hang heavy. 

An orientation program such as that suggested 
above would accomplish the making of man- 
woman acquaintanceships and friendships in set- 
tings more congenial than the stiffness of a formal 
reception, or the awkward self-consciousness of 
a Mixer Dance. Rather the mutual experience of 
a play or art work, or the exploration of an 
intriguing idea, the usual bill of fare of the 
campus community, would set the stage for the 
mutual exploration of each other’s reactions. Com- 
mon and competing opinions would be discovered 
by couples in excited and probing discussion of 
challenging questions.’ Here could be laid the 
basis for the easy establishment of dating and 
of man-woman friendship which would go far 
to overcome the freshmen’s sense of inferiority 
and the freshman girls’ tendency to swarm out 
of fear of being ignored ty fellows but little 
known. 

In the long run such an orientation program 
might even result in the scheduling of speeches 
at AMS banquets on subjects other than athletics, 
and of programs at AWS banquets on subjects 
other than charm and good grooming, It would 
certainly promote the intellectual revitalization of 
a disheartened faculty, the intellectual stimulation 
of the student body, and the development of a 
cooperative, campus community-wide quest for 
education. 


1 Don’t assume that this is a naive or over-optimistic characteri 
zation of what dating may be; it is increasingly beginning to work 
out this way on our campus. The two major influences responsible 
for it seem to be a truly phenomenal increase in the sale of paper 
backs, and the increasing popularity of “coffee dates’? on our cam 
pus. There has also been a radical decline in the number of big 
dances during the school year, at student behest 
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The Student Cheater 


Two Hofstra College profes- 
sors share with us in this and 
a subsequent installment a 
study of student cheating. Dr. 
Shirk (B.A., Wilson College; 
M.A., Ph.D., Columbia) is as- 
sociate professor of  philos- 
ophy, author or co-author of 
two books, and of articles and 
reviews. Dean Hoffmann 
(B.A., Middlebury College; 
M.A., Boston) is dean of stu- 
dents, has co-edited and co- 
authored books, served in the 
l”. S. Navy, and contributed 
to journals. From their study 
we can learn things 
about student cheating that we need to know. 





some 


By EVELYN SHIRK 
R. W. HOFFMANN 


fey CLASSROOM cheater is frequently defined 
as one who wishes to reap what he has not 
sown—to enjoy that which he has not earned. But 
this formulation tells us little. Why does he have 
these needs and wishes? In what terms can we 
more effectively understand his conduct? Latent 
in cheating behavior, there seem to be two impli- 
cations regarding the relation of self to others. 
First, turning to one’s neighbor for salvation 
asserts that another, perhaps any other, is pro- 
ficient, competent, and able in comparison to one- 
self who is ignorant, inept, and inefficient. The 
cheater perceives himself as ignorant while all 
others are knowledgeable. Second, in turning to 
books, notes, etc., he asserts that he feels himself 
measured against standards which are at best 
unrealistic and overdrawn. 

One of the most significant aspects of the type 
of cheating which goes under the name of 
“plagiarism” is the remarkably naive notion that 
a teacher would not be able to recognize student 
work from that of professionals and textbook 
Such myopia, which faculty usually 
ascribe to “stupidity,” gives one pause. Reflection 
soon suggests the presence of impossible standards 
of performance which the student apparently 
feels not only will be applied to him but which 


writers. 
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he also apparently believes his classmates are 
meeting. In the first case, the cheater carries an 
intolerable and deeply burdensome conception of 
his own incompetent selfhood as against all others 
infinitely able. In the second, he exhibits severe 
and perfectionistic standards which are at once 
both unattainable and yet absolutely necessary; at 
once both unachievable and yet required if he is 
to have worth at all. 

In both cases the “self” to which any integrity 
must accrue and of which integrity is but a trait 
is impotently struggling for its existence. Indeed, 
it might that the 
abandoned his own inept self to present that 
of a classmate or a textbook writer as his own. 


even be said cheater has 


Perhaps nothing is quite so painful as a pessi 
mistic estimation of the self—as a dislike of and 
loss of hope for oneself which cheating behavior 
implies. It testifies to the composite pressure of 
distaste for and abandonment of self and a desire 
to be and have the skills of another. It marks a 
valiant (if temporarily lost) battle for personal 
dignity in the face of impossible, unachievable 
conditions for that dignity. Indeed, even the ar 
rogance and impudence so frequently found in 
the apprehended cheater is but testimony that he 
knows no other way to maintain a self under 
severe pressure. 

Ancillary to these considerations lies another. 
The student lacks self-confidence to the extent 
that he believes that he must be totally prepared in 
some absolute sense in order to be competent at 
all. Short of having memorized his material word 
for word, he will most certainly fail. Any reliance 
on self to rephrase, interpret, select from the given 
materials or deviate from them in any way is 
already to admit defeat. The self-confidence neces 
sary to approach any situation relatively prepared 
is totally lacking. Nor is there any trust in the 
relative efficiency of the The the 
cheater cheats, the more habit patterns of self 
the more 


self, more 


distrust are reinforced, and self-con- 
tempt effectively blocks an accurate perception of 
the presumed standards. 

Some outcomes for the cheating student need 
be drawn. Students themselves (and frequently 
faculty) generally interpret the primary and most 
important consequence of cheating to depend on 
whether cheater “gets caught.” But whether ap 
prehended or not the cheating student has “gotten 
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caught” in a far more significant sense. It could 
even be argued that the cheater might reap bene 
fits from nof having gotten caught in the usual 
far more significant than those 


She yuld he be 


sense in ways 


which occur to him. tried and 
punished, that very experience permits him to pass 
his responsibility to the authority which has so 
inefficiently protected him from himself. Proc 
tored students tend to feel that their integrity lies 
in the hands of the proctor, not themselves. It is 
no accident that they are first to blame the proctor 
for defection of obligation, for inefficiency and 
for lack of wisdom. It is no accident that the stu 
makes the proctor 


dent who “ with it” 


the butt of his humor. Furthermore, the very fact 


gets away 


that when the cheater is apprehended, attention 
is then exclusively directed to proof of miscon 


duct before some judgmental authority, turns 1! 


from the meaning of the action for the cheater. 
It wastes energy on matters that lie only on the 
periphery of the situation. It directs action toward 
a defense rather than an exploration of the em 
battled self. It 
from within the student to a 
student and faculty; between defendant and jury; 
between the governed and the governors. And a 
battle fought in this area cannot be a decisive one 


moves the location of the battle 


conflict between 


for personal integrity. 

The old saw that the “honor system’ means 
that faculty have the honor and students the sys 
tem might be paraphrased here. It almost seems 
as if faculty has substituted a system of juridical 
proceedings for effective action which meets the 
problem. The processes of punishment invite the 
notion that all other consequences of cheating are 
thereby expunged from the record and eradicated 
from the scene. The apprehended cheater bares 
his back, accepts the rod, and leaves repaired. And 
even apart from such considerations that punish 
ment can be severe enough to operate as a deter 
rent, what benefits result from this method of 
restraint ? 
understand and alter his conduct? 


How has the cheater been moved to 
How has his 
embattled self been aided? In no sense has any- 
thing been done to meet the problems which 
caused cheating in the first place. Nor have resolu 
tion or remedy for the original situation been 
accomplished, The fact of punishment simply does 
not make contact with the difficulty to be resolved. 
It bypasses and frequently short-circuits a direct 
path to remedial action. And the resentment it 


reinforces a cheating attitude and 


breeds but 
renders it less amenable to either discovery or 
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repair. This is not to say that an educational 
institution may be able to do otherwise, But it is 
to say that traditional proceedings are hopelessly 
inept. 

Let us consider the morass in which the appre 
hended cheater is entangled in the light of our 
reinterpretation of the meaning of the cheating 
situation. Disciplinary action only reinforces his 
conception of himself as hopelessly incompetent. 
It has but strengthened the loss of self-assurance 
and self-esteem which provoked cheating in the 
first place. He has lost the opportunity to take a 
chance on himself which, in turn, reinforces his 
habit patterns of deeper distrust in his capabilities. 


. The innocent notion that cheating is necessarily 


the path to a good grade is unchallenged; the 
over-estimation of others as against oneself re- 
mains intact. Nor does the cheater ever get the 
opportunity to know himself and to feel his own 
particular strengths and liabilities. Having two 
faces—the assured one he masks himself with 
and the helpless, impotent one which leers from 
behind the other—his self-assurance is still more 
deeply embattled. And it is lack of self-assurance 
which makes the cheater to begin with. Even if 
he lacks ability in a particular discipline, the 
cheater never discovers it; hence he never dis- 
covers his abilities either. Not experiencing the 
propensities of self, the cheater is deprived of the 
experience of being rewarded by his skills and 
fortified by his relative ability, an experience 
tolerance toward one’s inabilities, 
which permits the person to take pride in his 
He is deprived 


which breeds 


particularities and individuality. 
of one of the most fortifying experiences of self 
hood which permits one, in turn, to accept per- 
sonal ineptitudes with equanimity and_ personal 
failings with tolerance. 

Perhaps the most important immediate conse- 
quence for the cheater is that even the practical 
problem of “having to pass” remains unmet and 
unsolved. The overt situation surrounding cheat- 
ing behavior seems to involve the need of a grade. 
The cheater concludes that the only solution to this 
problem centers around a single alternative, that 
of cheating or not cheating, when the problem 
might be more efficiently, more safely, and more 
successfully resolved by many other possible 
alternatives. After all, the cheater aims at a goal. 
His cheating is not in and for itself but a means 
to an end. The problem of academic success can 
be resolved in many other ways. For example, 
asking for suggestions regarding improvement, 
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THE STUDENT CHEATER 


doing extra work, devising better study habits, 
seeking further instruction by presenting the prob- 
lem to the instructor—all these are certainly alter 
native methods for reaching that goal. But the 
cheater seems blind to the presence of alternative 
methods and is distracted from making better 
solutions. This is evidenced by the fact that when 
students outline a situation in which they feel 
cheating is inevitable, it is one in which a very 
important goal is in serious danger: they envision 
a senior, needing an addition of .00001 to his 
average in order to graduate (which is to happen 
that very week) and who is failing his present 
work, It is to be noted that an entire class will 
assume that this situation attained its urgency by 
accident rather than as the outcome of many 
previous attitudes and actions. This fact seems 
to suggest that realistic considerations of goals 
and procedures to attain them seem lost on the 
student to begin with. He feels himself the victim 
of fate and enmeshed in an irremediable and ir- 
rational situation. Could it be that educationally 
we have failed in many ways to help the student 
take responsibility for himself and to utilize his 
capacities (which college admittance usually indi- 
cates) in order to realize his goals? Have we 
been unhelpful and discouraging when such at- 
tempts were made? Have we implied that the stu- 
dent who asks for suggestions on work improve- 
ment is trying to “get around” us and trying to 
beat the rap? Have we felt him a nuisance? Have 
impatience and time pressures gotten the better 
of us and reinforced our distrust of the student? 
It is enough to ask the question for we, too, are 
in need of reviewing our procedures. 

The influence of the cheater on the unproctored 
class reveals the classroom situation as a species 
of social community with special bonds which hold 
it together. [‘irst, the cheater challenges the en- 
tire group by giving each the logical right to 
follow his example. The cheater throws the group 
into a crisis situation. Each is forced to decide the 
issue for himself. If good habit patterns of self- 
regard and self-assurance are absent, the entire 
group can be paralyzed and unable to make a 
decision and hence unable to perform. A sure test 
of the spread of poor self-estimation in a class 
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is determinable by the extent of the contagion 
which the cheater inflicts on his classmates. 
Second, the presence of the cheater leaves the 
unproctored group to its own devices for con 
structing methods of sanction, Techniques of 
intragroup sanction are essential to any demo 
cratic procedure. The unproctored group requires 
ways to invoke criticism of its members without 
an appeal to authority 
best and at worst an indicator that such methods 


a salutary experience at 


are lacking. 

The cheater, proctored or unproctored, puts a 
heavy burden on the instructor as well, who is 
also part of the group and who can be pushed into 
assuming attitudes and employing methods which 
foster a cheating classroom atmosphere. He can 
be challenged to remedy the situation by taking 
the role of offended authority who demands re 
tribution. He can be led into believing that a 
personal bargain with the student in the form of 
an “honor pledge” at the end of a paper is an 
appropriate and remedial action. He can be moved 
to abandon a difficult pedogogical problem, to 
capitulate to loss of academic standards, to grade 
on the basis of intuition and, in general, to short 
change the student in his demand for education. 

Nor can a class be unproctored or an “honor 
system” instituted without considerable effort 
being made both to explain the pitfalls of the 
cheating attitude as it appears on either side of 
the desk and to demonstrate and exhibit the mean- 
ing of integrity. It is not surprising that students 
utilize innumerable ways of testing a classroom 
situation for its integrity level. And even if tests 
are met instructionally without faltering, the un 
proctored class may lose. But having lost, at least 
both class and instructor are free to reconstitute 
the situation in a more efficient way. Even in loss, 
the unproctored classroom offers each student the 
opportunity to directly discover for himself who 
and what he is, to modify his perceptions of self 
and others, to revise impossible standards of 
achievement, and to gain responsibility for his 
own choices. If he wins the battle for personal 
integrity, he will gain its own most potent moti 
vator, namely the experienced fulfillment of being 
a self. 





Apostrophes and Otherwise 


In these days of togetherness 
and belongingness it ts a little 
surprising to note a tendency 
for the apostrophe, the veri 


] } ee ee 
table symbol of relationship, 


to dissap pear from current 
usage. The author (A.B., 
A.M., St. Louis; Ph.D., Chi 





cago) of the following article 
'f classical languages, editor of 


is a. brofessor 


the Classical Bulletin, a member of the Editorial 
Advisory Board of this journal, and its friend, 
from the beginning, declaring “it comes to fill a 
need. Its future seems assured.” 


By WILLIAM CHARLES KORFMACHER 


“He'll be with you soon” is a rather innocuous 
statement of fact. Yet with the apostrophe elimi 
nated it becomes a rather inimical imprecation. 

And this is just by way of pleading for the 
survival of the apostrophe as a vital element in 
English orthography. To be sure, the example 
here shows the apostrophe in a contraction, and 
there are few among us who will not say that 
in such instances we still need the mark. But the 
increasing tendency is to eliminate the mark as 


an indication of possession. “Teachers Agency,” 
“Principals Office,” “Engineers Club,” are all too 
common. But one becomes a bit nonplussed in 
“Ladies” on the one powder room 
on the other. This 


seeing simply 
balanced by merely “Mens” 
is surely an extreme to rouse distress. 

One worries also about “who” and “whom.” 
It is bad enough to hear “Who do you want?” 
and listen to it defended as the acceptable usage 
of a developing language. Perhaps this is true, 
and we may all live to see the usage genuinely 
established. But before ‘“whom”’ is eliminated, let 
us strive at least not to use “whom” when it is 
out of place. One thinks, of course, of “a lad 
whom you say will succeed.” And, more subtly, 


( 


f “I shall be glad to speak to whomever is there.” 

These simple jottings are symptomatic, Even 
at the college and university level we incline to be 
slack. And the matter is not one for language 
faculties only. “Literary” people, admittedly, are 
at times neglectful of the natural sciences and 
sometimes leave them out of consideration in 
conversation and teaching. But the sciences may 
well join with the languages in the great challenge 
to maintain good English usage, for surely clarity 
and effectiveness in speech, written and spoken, 


are one of the vital needs of the day. 





In the Spring 


“When in the spring the withered grey of the pastures gives place 
to green, this is due to the millions of young shoots which sprout 
up freshly from the old roots. In like manner the revival of thought 
which is essential for our time can only come through a transforma- 


tion of the opinions and ideals of 


the many brought about by indi- 


vidual and universal reflection about the meaning of life and of 


the world.” 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


The Philosophy of Civilization 


New York. The Macmillan Company. 
1953. Page 61 
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New Guide to Old Truth 


Many an old language is truly 
dead, but contrary to the ideas 
of the thoughtless Latin lives 
on immortal in our daily 
speech, anglicized of course 
but still Latin. The author of 
the following article (A.B., 
Washington and Lee; M.A., 
Johns Hopkins; Ph.D. Penn- 
sylvania) cites a noted radio announcer on the 
value of knowledge of Latin for effective speech. 
Should we not have more concern about “the 
delinquencies that flow from the bypassing of 
Latin” ? 


By A. M. WITHERS 


M3 IN THESE days are among the so-called 
“educated’”” who have no sort of personal 
acquaintance with Latin. There are also many 
who, looking back upon their own experiences in 
Latin, now witness with regret and apprehension 
the decline of that language as an educational 
force in our schools. 

Most of this latter group, feeling themselves 
forced to look upon the subject as now to all 
intents and purposes “obsolete” (a word often 
used in this connection), have resigned them- 
selves to complete surcease of personal public 
effort in behalf of its effective restoration. 

Both those who know little or nothing of 
Latin, and its listless proponents, are taking some 
sort of comfort, we may believe, from the recent 
decisions of Oxford and Cambridge to drop the 
Latin requirement for admission to those institu- 
tions. It must be said, however, that there is in 
all probability no lapse of sentiment in Britain 
for Latin as basic for the English language, and 
as otherwise educationally important. Moral sua- 
sion looking to the general maintenance of this 
discipline is certain to continue in that educa- 
tionally wise country. 

Wherever one looks, indeed, among the really 
graceful, full-fisted handlers of the English lan- 
guage, Latin will be discovered in the background, 
it makes no difference whether the individual in 
view is a critic of letters, a Faulkner, or a sports 
broadcaster. This is not to say that every Latin 
(or Greek) scholar is a writer of maximum 
ability. Other considerations in the human make- 
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up are obviously involved in the total linguistic 
picture. My own writing (I had considerable 
experience in my youth with Latin, but am in no 
sphere a scholar) is not here proposed as a model 
for copy. Nor is the general neglect of Latin the 
sole cause of our linguistic fall from grace, as 
will later appear herein. But while the other causes 
are manifest, clear for all discerning minds to 
see and to deplore, the delinquencies that flow 
from the bypassing of Latin are much less well 
and much less generally understood. And that 
is why the burden of my song is Latin, Latin, 
Latin. 

Now perhaps if one can prove that, even in 
sports broadcasting, all those who rise to the 
higher levels, and find continuous, high-salaried 
employment, have studied Latin in the lower 
schools or in the colleges, the effort may not have 
been vain in settlement of the general question. 
And so, for a demonstration to that end, I wrote 
the following letter to Mr. Jack Moran, who is 
one of the broadcasters of the games of the 
Cincinnati Redlegs, and to whom I have often 
listened with “linguistic,” as well as other forms 
of approval: 

I have long meditated writing to you to ask you 

a certain question. You will probably think it the 

most unusual one you were ever asked. 

But before you receive the shock of it, please 
read my intervening remarks. 

I have been alarmed, even panic-stricken, as a 
teacher of modern foreign languages over the years, 
at the by no means decreasing ignorance of the 
native English language on the part of the vast 
majority of college students in America. A colleague 
told me the other day that he found an entire class 
admitting to non-comprehension of the household 
word, “contemporary.” 

This lack of the most vital necessity in all hopes 
for rounded education, possession of one’s mother 
tongue in respectable fullness, obviously works deadly 
havoc with all efforts to grasp and handle the delicate 
materials and machinery of a foreign language (a 
matter which is beginning to assume especial im- 
portance in this Sputnik era). With a badly defective 
equipment in English, one does indeed usually manage 
to survive among us, can normally earn his bread 
and butter somehow or other, but beyond that finds 
the going extremely difficult—that is, if he wants to 
work with honor into any kind of a profession. 

The English word-stock, as all know who have 
seriously been to school, comes mainly in two 
distinct streams, one of them, the larger, being that 
vocabulary of generally longer words not commonly 
heard in the kitchen or on the construction job, 
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which parallels the smaller stream in part, but only 
in part, and which must be possessed by the person 
who counts on arriving at competence, not to say 
distinction, in the cultured areas of thought, speak- 
ing, and writing. 

Now why, I have asked myself, have you arrived 
at your place of prominence as a baseball broad- 
caster, along with your confreres in that demanding 
line of work. Here is what I think. 

You must have been a serious student of English 
in your high school, and you must have had, in 
order to secure that abundant command of words, 
long and short, some acquaintance with Latin in 
that same school and at the same time with your 
English. 

So I hope you will tell me if my guess is correct. 
[ should like to draw up an article on the linguistic 
education of the best baseball broadcasters that might 


do something for the planners of our educational 


system. 

Your letter, which I would ask your permission 
to quote, could be as long or as short as you like. 
You could tell me what amount of Latin you have 
had, what part you think it played in the development 
of your general speech and description fluency. It 
would be nice to know also what other factors 
played their part in the promotion of your language 
education. I am convinced that a report on your 
experiences would be a definite and very specific 
contribution to the present animated discussion of 
what is needed in our schools. 


Here is the pertinent part of Mr. Moran’s 
reply, under date of March 2, 1960: 

Your assumption is correct; I was a_ serious 
student of English in high school and also in the 
two years of radio schooling. It was my ambition 
from childhood on to become a radio announcer, 
particularly a sports announcer, and as you know 
English and diction are mandatory. In addition to 
Latin I studied French and both helped me immensely 
in the development of speech. 

As to the incorrect usage of the English language 
by our students today, | believe there are several 
factors involved. 

One, the over-abundance of students in our classes 
which prohibits the instructor from communicating 
to the student, I can recall, from my own experience, 
problems which confronted me. If confusion de- 
veloped the instructor was there to personally help 
me. Today, personal guidance is a thing of the 
past. 

Two, radio and television, which should be instru- 
ments of guidance, are injurious to some degree, For 
example, take your disc jockey programs. Some of 
the dj’s, not all of them, have little or no control 


over the English language, and it’s this “rock and 
roll” craze which plays havoc with our young stu- 
dents. Some afternoon sit down and listen to a dj 
spin his records—or as he says, ‘dig the crazy 
sounds we’re gonna fan atcha for the next ninety 
etc.’ Thank goodness we are getting a reprieve from 
rock and roll by some of our stations across the 
country. But it is still with us, and Heaven help 
us! So with this type of music(?) and monologue 
being transmitted to our younger generation the task 
of the English instructor becomes doubly difficult. In 
other words, they think he’s square. And to add to 
the confusion there is now a Kookie dictionary out. 
’ll quote you a few of the definitions: a blanket, a 
sandwich; egghead, an intellectual; garbage, costume 
jewelry; creep, a sad sack, a guy or gal who’s not 
with it, a square. 

I hope I’ve been of some help to you in your 
research into what is needed in our schools for the 
betterment of the English language. 


So ends Mr. Moran’s letter; and I would first 
insist that full note be taken that my assumption 
connecting him with the idea of Latin as a basic 
subject in the language field was correct. As a 
matter of fact, such assumptions of mine with re 
gard to individuals have always been verified when 
tested; and I cannot but regard this fact as elo- 
quent, and indeed as sufficient proof of the es- 
sentiality of Latin. 

Naturally, to follow up Mr. Moran’s implica- 
tions, all subjects of study fail in the presence 
of a permitted concept of life that it is two-thirds 
play and irresponsibility. The devotees, young and 
old, of the sorrier aspects of radio and television 
(those of the dj’s who have feelings but are 
powerless to do better have all my sympathy), 
the “hepcats” and their kind, the exclusively 
dollar-minded, the car-crazy who are seldom at 
home or in any one place, and who never read 
anything of weight, all these can only be left 
out of any discussion involving esthetics or other 
principles of education and culture. 

The general undesirable mental distractions 
of our time do not account however for the poor 
status of English that affects also so many of 
those who have done their human part in serious, 
but more or less unguided, trying. It is they whose 
misfortune it has been not to know of the need of 
Latin as one of the indispensable bases for all 
our language purposes. 
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The Problem of the Inarticulate 


An inarticulate teacher would 
not teach much and communi- 
cation is a requisite in teach- 
ing. The teacher must know 
and practice the eloquence of 
silence as well as that of 
speech. The secret of class 
mastery lies in being fully 
articulate without being ver- 
bose or shutting out class discussion according to 
an evening college dean (B.S., S.T.M., Boston; 
S.T.B., Harvard; Hon. Ed.D., Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Education) who is a stimulating writer 
and proved educator, a frequent contributor to 
this journal. 





By RICHARD K. MORTON 


HE FLOW of language is not stopped by ab- 
Die of subject or thought. Verbalization can 
be a form of evasion, of escapism, of professional 
umbrage. But this is by no means to discount 
entirely articulation which is really effective. 

After some research based on interviews with 
faculty and students, I cannot escape the con- 
clusion that a sizable percentage of ineffective 
teaching roots, not in lack of knowledge or dis- 
taste for the task, but rather in inarticulateness. 

By this term I do not mean solely the written 
symbols and verbalizations which are of course 
part of the essence of articulateness. I include all 
that helps the teacher “put himself over” to his 
students. This can include tone of voice, gestures, 
attitudes, timing, and much more. 

A good teacher has to be, in a sense, a good 
showman. He has to know at least some of the 
devices of the entertainer who discovers ways and 
means of conveying to his audience subtle mean- 
ings, emotions, feelings, fears, hopes, and the 
like. This calls for great adjustability and ver- 
satility, for every class is different from all others, 
in some respects. 

The effective teacher realizes that rapport and 
enabling the students to “get the message” and 
“read him loud and clear” are matters of real 
concern, He must bridge the inevitable gap that 
exists between the students and him. 

We are all strangers and mysteries to one 
another, One does not need to go into the philos- 
ophical questions to epistemology and _ related 
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disciplines to see that it is difficult for any human 
being to make something known—especially about 
his own nature—to any other. Language, gestures, 
actions are all clumsy, inadequate, and also subject 
to grave misinterpretation. 

The instructor must establish the level of his 
communication in relation to that of his students. 
If his “beams” or “evocations” are transmitted 
on one frequency and level and his students are 
on some other, he will fail—and he will be re- 
garded (and to a very large extent correctly) 
as an ineffective teacher. To get on the right level 
means, of course, to consider such matters as 
comprehensible vocabulary, suitable allusions and 
references and illustrations, use of topical ma- 
terials, and the like. An experienced, world famous 
professor may here be the worst offender. Lost 
in his own advanced thinking and perhaps more 
concerned about his next research or publication, 
he may pay too little attention to whether he is 
actually doing any teaching in the classes given 
to his charge. 

It is not uncommon to any of us that we 
should come to moments when we are ineffective 
because we are indulging some whim or pet 
enthusiasm—one which perhaps is entirely ir- 
relevant to the subject in hand. Other times we 
allow ourselves to be pushed by our notes and 
class schedule and rush on to the next topic before 
the present one is thoroughly covered and really 
understood by the students. It is also easy to fall 
prey to some emotional affectation, some preju- 
dice, or some ill-based judgment—and pass this 
along unthinkingly. It is especially true that when 
a class discerns that a teacher has yielded to 
some dislike or biased attitude, poor teaching 
results. 

A related problem is that of the instructor who 
has such weaknesses and they are observable. 
Many in the class will seize upon them as means 
of manipulating the teacher’s conduct in class. 
They will soon learn to “bait” and “egg on” such 
an instructor, get him diverted from his notes, 
and even betray him into rash statements and 
actions. Teaching must have both the subjective 
and the objective, but no good teacher leaves 
himself open to being “managed” by a class. He 
must be in control of it at all times, without 
appearing to dominate, strangulate, or intimidate. 

Effective articulation certainly rests, in part, 
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upon the situation in which it is attempted. An 
attitude of sophistication, Buddha-like imperturb- 
ability, sphinxlike non-commitment, or hauteur 
will greatly decrease chances for good articula- 
tion. Anything, as a matter of fact, which creates 
hostility, dislike, or uneasiness and dissatisfaction 
will hurt greatly. 

All this is less than what happens to the in 
structor who, for any reasons, insults, ridicules, 
and humiliates a student or students in class or 
in public. Ridicule is a terrible weapon, the effects 
of which may be lifelong. Articulation will never 
be successful if one party obviously despises or 
discounts another. 

I have much specific evidence, gathered from 


classroom reports and administrative investiga- ° 


tions, to show that poor classroom technique often 
is responsible for poor teaching. An instructor 
may be slow to let his exact wishes become known 
or may make statements or assignments at 
moments when they are least likely to be heard. 
He may be vague or incomplete in outlining them. 
They may be subject to more than one interpreta- 
tion, They may be unfair. An instructor also may 
falsely assume that students already know some 
details which have never actually been given to 
them. His presentations may lack coherence. 
Lectures or discussions may have too many dis- 
connected elements in them, and thus the students 
are confused and baffled, and often give up trying 
to figure out what is intended or desired. Too 
often a statement or thought is imperfectly worked 
out, or the illustrations are poor. 

Busy and often very talented instructors some- 
times offend because they do not review their 
notes before class but go to it from the pre- 
occupations of research or other work and they 
do not give full attention to the task. Or they 
use old notes to which nothing fresh has been 
added in a long while. It is surely the task of the 
instructor to put liveliness, dynamics, sincerity, 
conviction, into his presentation. If he isn’t in- 
terested, why will his students be? 

Students sometimes feel that they cannot 
ascertain what a teacher really wants or which 
way he is going. He may be too slow or sketchy 
in indicating just what he wants or values. 

There is much more along this line to condi- 
tion an instructor’s teaching, but in his oral 
presentations he does well to keep in mind a 
concerns. He must not harp too 
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often on cliches and hackneyed expressions. He 
must largely eliminate recurrent and annoying 
“ummmming and aaaahhhhhing.” His modulation 
must be within reasonable limits, and he must 
not indulge in false and excessive excitement. 
Mumbling and fumbling for the proper expres- 
sions both become highly damaging to teacher 
effectiveness. 

To these cautions should be added that of 
watching for non sequiturs, bad phrasing, con- 
fusing transitions improperly marked, incomplete 
allusions and references, and unverified facts. 
Inept word choices, too, can throw students off 
the track very badly. 

What counts at times more than any other 
factor is the instructor’s aliveness and color of 
personality. If the interested in the 
teacher, they tend more to take interest in his 
subject. But one’s knowledge, classwise, is only 
as effective as articulation makes it. It must “get 
through.” 

As we all are tired of noting, there is a contro- 
versy ranging between the “content” people and 
the “methods” people in education circles. I can- 
not see the matter as either/or, but rather one of 
both/and, The teacher must know his subject, but 
he must have some specific ideas about techniques 
of teaching. He is not justified in going to class 
with this attitude: I am a qualified, perhaps even 
noted, teacher, and the class ought to appreciate my 
eminence; I may conduct myself as I see fit, and 
if they cannot understand something or if it some- 
how does not seem to be of any value, that is just 
too bad. 

The form of articulateness that is needed is 
one that conveys the learning, the personality, the 
real values, and the end purpose. 

Articulateness does not mean at all wordiness 
and talkativeness. If class members do not get 
a proper chance to express their ideas and ask 
their questions, the learning process is much 
weakened. We need articulateness in the best 
sense because we want completeness and fullness 
in the educative process. 

Where class time fails to permit desired pro- 
fessorial declamations, use of ditto or mimeograph 
machine may allow the presentation of material 
which may be of help to the class. The real secret 
of class mastery lies in being fully articulate with- 
out at the same time being verbose or shutting 
out valuable class discussion. 
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oo and facilities developed through 19 
years experience in College and Uni- 
versity Teaching seminar and workshop 
offerings are fully utilized in the Workshop 
which to date has enrolled 100 persons 
whose baccalaureate degrees were from 66 
different universities, who held advanced 
degrees from 62, represented 40 different 
disciplines, and came from 55 institutions 
located in 21 states. The Workshop is a 
company of scholars working together and 
each pursuing a goal of his own choice. 
Resource persons from regular and summer 
faculty, visiting leaders, and the Workshop 
members themselves provide a rare experi- 
ence of sharing and cooperative achievement. 


A College President: “The finest workshop I have ever been privileged to attend.” 





You have heard about this West Coast 


College and University 
Teaching Workshop 4 


ARLY reservation is important. Advance 
E preparation—by you before arrival and 
by the Workshop Director and Staff in 
preparation for your special needs—is a 
factor in obtaining maximum values. 


Workshop Fee $33 
Three quarter hours of graduate credit. 
may be earned at no extra cost. By work 
in advance of or following the Work- 
shop proper, additional credit may be 
earned. 


For information or reservation address: 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Oregon State University 
Corvallis, Oregon 


Published by State Board of Higher Education 





Your Book Published! 


If your book has unusual possibilities, we will publish 
it on a straight royalty or partial subsidy basis. Send 
manuscript for free report or write for Brochure UC. 


PAGEANT PRESS, 101 Fifth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 


A Psychological and Social Interpretation of the Higher Learning 

Edited by NEVITT SANFORD, Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Studies. Leading educa- 
tors have long felt a need for probing the increasingly pressing problems in college education (e.g., how 
to maintain quality in the face of increasing enrollments; increasing difficulties in recruiting and main- 
taining the most qualified teachers; and how to reduce the discrepancy between what is actually accom- 
plished and what should be accomplished ) 

This book brings many of the ideas of these educators together and contains their penetrating 
analyses of the obstacles to progress in the field of higher education and their suggestions and theories 
for a continuing improvement of the existing situation. 1961. In Press. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF EDUCATION 


Sketches of Some Contemporary Viewpoints on Education Based on a Series of 
Education Television Programs Produced by KTCA-TV (Minneapolis-St. Paul) 
for the National Educational Television and Radio Center 
Edited by PHILIP H. PHENIN, Teachers College, Columbia University. Intelligent consideration of 
education and educational problems presupposes some sort of orientation; this book, through its presen- 
tation of contrasting values, should help to bring clarity and coherence into the analysis and discussion 

of education in America. 1961. 137 pages. $1.90. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION IN PHYSICS 


Proceedings of the International Conference on Physics Education Organized 
Under the Auspics of the International Union of Pure and Applied Physics 
Edited by SANBORN C. BROWN, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and NORMAN CLARKE, 
The Institute of Physics and The Physical Society, London. An M.I.T. Press Book. 1960. 208 pages. 

$4.50. 


The State of the Art 
Edited by E. H. GALANTER, University of Pennsylvania. A symposium on the automatic teaching of 
verbal and symbolic skills, this is the first book to present the theory and techniques of automatic teach- 
ing devices, and to show how these devices may be used to achieve more effective teaching. 1959. 198 
pages. $3.25. 


THE COMMUNITY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


By JAMES W. THORNTON, JR., San Jose State College. “It is clearly superior as a textbook or 
general reference to anything else available on junior colleges, and makes a badly needed contribution 
to the field..—Raymond Young, University of Michigan. 1960. 300 pages. $5.95. 


MEASUREMENT AND EVALUATION 
IN PSYCHOLOGY AND EDUCATION 
Second Edition 
By ROBERT L. THORNDIKE, and ELIZABETH HAGEN, both of Teachers College, Columbia 


University. In the first edition, this book was widely acclaimed for its clarity, fair evaluation, and fine 
coverage of the latest developments in the field of testing. This revision reflects the same scholarly qual- 
ity, and incorporates the innovations in method and the most recent authoritative references and 
sources of information. 1961. Approx. 640 pages. $6.95. 
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